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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Education Bill of 1906 will, we think, be 
regarded, when the strong feelings of the moment have 
subsided, as a courageous and fair-minded 
The _— attempt to settle the difficult problem of 
religious education. To have produced a 
solution which would have satisfied all parties would have 
passed the wit of man. It is good evidence of a desire 
to secure a just and lasting settlement to have produced a 
Bill which does not satisfy any party completely. The 
starting-point of the Bill may be said to be the recognition 
of a fundamental distinction between the attitude of the 
State towards secular instruction and its attitude towards 
religious instruction. In the case of secular instruction, 
the State exercises compulsion ; in the case of religious 
instruction, it offers facilities. These facilities will differ in 
character, according to whether the religious instruction 
is instruction under the Cowper-Temple clause, or 
instruction in accordance with the tenets of a particular 
denomination. But it is definitely laid down that all com- 
pulsion, whether on the teacher to teach, or on the parent 
to send his child to be taught, is limited to secular 
instruction. 


“The parent of a child attending a public ele- 
mentary school shall not be under any obligation to 
cause the child to attend at the school-house, except 
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during the times allotted in the time table exclusively 
to secular instruction. 

‘“A teacher employed in a public elementary 
school shall not be required as part of his duties as 
teacher to give any religious instruction, and shall 
not be required as a condition of his appointment 
to subscribe to any religious creed, or to attend or 
abstain from attending any Sunday school or place 
of religious worship.” 


The first of these clauses is only a natural develop- 
ment of the “conscience clause” set up by the Act of 
1870; but it places that principle on a firmer basis, and 
makes it easier for parents to avail themselves of it. 
The provision relieving teachers altogether from the dut 
of giving religious instruction is indispensable, if teachers 
are to be exempted from religious tests in fact as well 
as in name. 


The main disputes will no doubt centre round the 
facilities proposed for special religious instruction. These are 
Facilities for t0 be of twokinds. The first, called “ordinary 
religions — facilities,” depend on the ownership of the 
instruction building. The managers of any transferred 
voluntary school may reserve the right to use the building 
on two mornings weekly for special religious instruction, to 
be given by some person other than the school teachers. In 
addition to this, ‘ extended facilities” may be given by 
consent of the local authority, if the parents of four-fifths 
of the children attending any school desire them, and if 
other schools are available for the dissentient minority. 
And, in these “extended facilities” cases, the special re- 
ligious instruction may be given by the school teachers. 
We cannot but think that these provisions, and in particular 
the provision for extended facilities, will ultimately be 
recognised by the advocates of denominational teaching 
as giving them a substantial part of what they ask for. 
The more far-sighted among them have already begun to 
see that any claim to give religious teaching to children 
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must be based, not on rights of property in a build- 
ing, but on the wishes of the parents. It has been 
urged that the extended facilities will be nugatory, be- 
cause there will be no guarantee that the teacher will 
be qualified to give the religious instruction. But this 
difficulty is not likely to be insuperable in practice. Teachers 
belonging to a particular denomination will naturally apply 
for and receive appointments in schools in which the special 
teaching of that denomination is given. The facilities 
offered by the Bill for special religious instruction are indeed 
objected to, by the advocates of undenominational teaching, 
on the ground that they go too far; as strongly as by the 
advocates of denominational teaching, on the ground that 
they do not go far enough. Both parties would do well to 
consider the arguments brought forward by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson in the article which we publish in this number. 
The reasons in favour of excluding religious instruction 
altogether from the schools are, from a logical point of 
view, strong. We should ourselves regret such a result. 
But all who take part in this controversy should realise that 
the nation may be forced to it, and that, if it comes, it will 
come through the action of the religious bodies, and not 
through that of the Liberal Government. 


The clauses which deal with religious instruction have 

naturally overshadowed the rest of the Bill in the notice of 

the public. But it would be a mistake to 

be Needs of suppose that they constitute the whole of it. 
e Children , ‘ 

The question of the proper unit for local 
administration receives attention. Experience has shown 
that an area smaller than that of the county is in some cases 
needed, in order to bring the elementary schools into 
sufficiently close touch with local needs and interests ; and 
the Bill contains permissive powers of delegation which will 
enable this to be secured. More important, however, than 
any such administrative changes, is the wider conception of 
the meaning of education, of which the Bill gives evidence. 
We have more than once urged in these columns that 
education ‘means, not merely the teaching of a certain 
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number of subjects in school hours, but the supervision as 
a whole of the mental and physical welfare of the rising 
generation. We welcome the Bill as an advance in this 
direction. It brings vacation schools as means of recreation 
within the sphere of operations of local education authori- 
ties. It further empowers these bodies to spend money on 
attending to the health and physical condition of children 
educated in elementary schools. The power thus conferred 
should, and no doubt soon will be, converted into an obliga- 
tion, either by an amendment of the Bill or by administrative 
action. An intelligent observer might think it strange 
that, after thirty-five years of public education, it should 
still remain necessary to give this permission, and even more 
strange that, when the step forward is at last taken, it should 
remain almost unnoticed in the dust of religious controversy. 
He might further venture to prophesy that, when the 
disputes now raging have been forgotten or have changed 
their form, this provision will be remembered as a great 
landmark in the task of applying organised common-sense 
to the service of the nation. 


Whilst the news from Natal is still disquieting, there is 
good reason to hope that the colony may be spared the 
disasters of a civil war. But the incident, 

Pr grave as it is in itself, is still graver as sug- 
gesting a doubt of the policy pursued by the 

Imperial authorities on the Native Question. There is much 
to be said for placing the entire responsibility on the Ministers 
of a self-governing colony, with the full understanding 
that the colony must bear the consequences of its own mis- 
takes. There is something to be said, especially in the case 
of a colony with a small white population, for the entire 
reservation of Native affairs (including taxation) to the Home 
Government. But the compromise, which, in fact, allows 
the Colonial Ministers to govern the natives until trouble 
sets in, and then leaves the Home Government to settle the 
dispute with Imperial troops, is thoroughly bad. It makes 
the colonists reckless of provoking the natives, and yet 
inclined to regard any action by the Colonial Office as an 
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unwarrantable interference with colonial independence. All 
the grievance of which we heard so much a month ago 
resolves itself into the simple fact, that the Home Govern- 
ment, being by statute responsible for the treatment of the 
Natal natives, required information before it allowed a 
dozen natives, condemned by a court-martial, to be punished 
in a way which could never be recalled if the irregular 
tribunal which pronounced the extreme sentence should 
have been proved to have acted incorrectly. The assertion 
that such an act of bare justice was calculated to have a 
disturbing effect upon the natives, is ridiculous. Even 
barbarians are impressed by a manifestation of justice, espe- 
cially when it is made by a power which they know to be 
stronger than themselves. It is one of the profoundest of 
mistakes to suppose that a high-spirited race like the Zulus 
can be governed by mere severity. They must, of course, 
be taught to realise the superiority of their rulers. But 
they are quite shrewd enough (at least their leaders are quite 
shrewd enough) to realise that sudden severity is often the 
evidence, not of strength, but of panic. Above all things, 
we doubt the wisdom, as well as the morality, of employing 
one native tribe to chastise another. Drvide et impera is a 
maxim unworthy of civilised statesmanship. 


It would be really interesting to know how far, if at all, 
the unrest in Natal is due to the labour difficulty in the 
Transvaal. Such a crude form of impost as 
The Transvaal a poll-tax requires special justification ; and 
it may be that the politicians of Natal, when 
they imposed it, honestly thought that they were con- 
tributing to the solution of a great economic problem. If so, 
they were ill-advised. The labour problem in the Transvaal 
will settle itself with the aid of self-government. It is mani- 
festly impossible for the present artificial condition of the 
Chinese to be maintained in perpetuity ; and we are advised 
from well-informed sources that “free Chinamen” are not 
within the sphere of practical politics. Thus, while we 
condemn the illegal treatment of the Chinese, we consider 
Mr. Byles’ motion on the subject of Lord Milner a mis- 
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taken move, as tending to embarrass the Government, to 
distort the South African perspective, and to defeat its own 
object. Lord Milner did far worse things in South Africa 
than sanctioning the flogging of a few Chinese. His failure 
as a statesman was admitted, even by his friends. Though 
his Party was in power when he resigned office, not a single 

ublic demonstration was made in his favour. He practi- 
cally disappeared from politics; and his recent attempts to 

ose as the critic of the Government policy have been 
lamentable failures. But Mr. Byles’ attack has aroused, as 
such attacks always do, a new sympathy for its victim ; and 
attempts are now being made, a little forced, it is true, to 
revive something of an extinct hero-worship. If they 
succeed, Mr. Byles will have himself to thank. 


We are heartily glad that the Government has given 
way over the “ Taff Vale” clause. In spite of the specious 
arguments brought forward in its favour, the 
“Taff Vale” decision was (no doubt un- 
consciously) a party move, made in the 
interests of Capital by minds of a conservative order. We 
wonder (or rather; we do not wonder) what the decision 
would have been, had the action been brought to attach the 
funds of the Tariff Reform League for slander spoken by 
its delegates, or those of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for irregularities committed by too enthusiastic parsons. 
And yet, surely, the Church of England is as much a 
corporation as isa Trade Union. The fact is, that we all 
in practice recognise the difference between mere association 
and incorporation ; and the only question is as to where the 
line should be drawn. ¢ 


The Trades- 
Disputes Bill 


Writing before the Budget has appeared, it is possible, 
without possessing the gift of prophecy, to predict that Mr. 
Asquith’s statement will not be completely 
satisfactory to taxpayers who expected that a 
change of Government would mean speedy 
and substantial reductions of the burdensome war taxation. 
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The most reassuring features will be the realised surplus, and 
the fact that seven or eight millions of debt have been wiped 
out in the financial year that ended on March 31st. Mr. 
Asquith will be able, owing to the flourishing state of trade, 
to look forward to a surplus of between two and three 
millions, which might be considerably increased by a simple 
revision of the Death Duties, of Liquor Licences, and of 
the Motor Car Duties, which last certainly ought to be 
increased for the benefit of the road authorities. But he 
will probably wait until next year before he enters upon 
any elaborate reconstruction of our financial system. So 
far as remissions go, he is probably wavering between coal 
and tea. We think the latter ought certainly to be pre- 
ferred, on the ground that a reduction of the tea duty will 
bring a welcome and much-needed relief to the weekly 
budget of every poor family in the United Kingdom. 


The Indian Budget and the Indian debate, of which 
full reports have now reached England, seem to suggest 
that the military party has seized the purse 
pp ony Y and refuses to relinquish its hold. Reductions 
of taxation have practically come to an end ; 
and the surplus is applied to the building of new forts and 
new barracks against external enemies, and to the enlarge- 
ment of the police force to suppress domestic discontent. 
A writer in The Speaker, showed the other day, that the 
effect of the salt tax is to treble or quadruple the price of salt 
in India, and that this cruel and oppressive impost is sup- 
posed, by men who have studied the matter, to be largely 
responsible for the ravages of the plague in the poorer parts 
of India. Is it not worth considering whether the abolition 
of the salt tax would not contribute a good deal more to the 
security of English rule in India than the battalions which 
the produce of that tax is capable of supporting? The idea 
that the security of India still depends upon constantly 
increasing the Indian Army, is indeed grotesque when we 
reflect what has happened to Russia. But, quite apart from 
that, the history of military expenditure in India indicates 
clearly that a large army, far from being an insurance, is an 
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actual peril. A large army provides a surplus of men for | 
employment in frontier wars and other ambitious under- 
takings, upon which the resources of the Indian taxpayer 
have in the past been so mercilessly frittered away. We 
may illustrate this from the figures that show the established 
strength of British troops in India during the last half 
century. They are taken from appendices to various 
Reports, and from an answer recently given by the 
Secretary of War to a question put by Dr. Macnamara. In 
1885, we had brought the figures of our Indian Army | 
establishment down from 83,000 (where they stood in | 
1860, after the mutiny) to 59,000. In 1885 came the 
Penjdeh scare, under the influence of which the despatch 
of August 1895 was written, Lord Randolph Churchill 
being at the Indian Office. The arguments of that despatch 
were based on “the north-west peril” ; and the despatch 
was a sequel to a despatch of the previous month, embody- 
ing recommendations for the construction of defensive 
works, and the extension of roads and railways on the north- 
west frontier. The increase of troops asked for by the 
despatch was granted; but mark what followed. Before 
the end of the year, Upper Burmah was annexed. By the 
year 1896, the European troops seem to have been raised 
from 73,000 to 78,000; and in 1897-8, under Lord Elgin, 
came the Terah Expedition, when the whole Indian army 
was mobilised, nominally to put down some brutal risings, 
really (as many people believed) in the hope of a big 
advance across the Afghan frontier. During the Boer war, 
the numbers of European troops in India were reduced 
from 78,000 to 66,581 in 1go0, and to 63,023 in Igor. 
In 1902, the number given is 63,958. Here was a great 
opportunity for Russia, for China, for Afghanistan, for 
Persia, or for any other neighbouring Power or frontier 
tribe which has done duty in the categories of the Indian 
Peril. As a matter of fact, there were no frontier difficulties 
in these years ; and India gave us not the slightest anxiety, 
because the manufacturers of military bogies were otherwise 
engaged, and the contractors were working full time. 
After the Boer war, the strength of the Indian army was 
raised to over 75,000; and the Indian Government found 
No. 32.—VOoOL. Ix. 129 L 
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it possible, and of course necessary and expedient, to send 
out an armed mission—the so-called ‘‘ Peace Mission ”— 
into Tibet. At present, the British army in India numbers 
78,000 men; so that there is every reason, unless history 
fails to repeat itself, to expect trouble. If any one wants to 
know what the sentiments of the present Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief are like, let him read the full 
reports of the debate on the Indian Budget. 


The political situation in France is not without piquancy. 
A month or two ago, the late Government felt itself obliged 
to prosecute certain anti-militarist ‘‘ demon- 
strators” who had signed a manifesto addressed 
to the new conscripts, reminding them that 
their service in the army did not relieve them of their duties 
as citizens, and suggesting that, if called upon to take part 
in the suppression of strikes, they ought to reflect whether 
they were bound to obey the summons. As no strike was 
then pending or anticipated, this offence, if offence it 
was, was a pure délit d’opinion. The Government showed 
no animus in the matter; and it was generally believed 
that an expression of regret would have resulted in an 
acquittal, or, at most, in a nominal sentence. The’ accused, 
however, refused to take this course; and fairly heavy 
sentences, amounting, in some cases, to a year’s imprison- 
ment, were inflicted. Again, however, it was believed 
that the Government would take the opportunity of the 
approaching Presidential election to proclaim an amnesty 
for political prisoners. But, meanwhile, the riots connected 
with the church inventories supervened; and, as some 
clericals thought it incumbent upon them to demonstrate 
their affection for religion by shooting gensdarmes, the 
Government, not being prepared to pardon these offenders, 
shrank from the accusation of favouring anti-militarists 
while enforcing the law against clerical offenders. Then 
certain military officers refused to obey military orders 
which, as they alleged, would have involved support of the 
civil authorities against the Church in connection with the 
inventories. In one case, at least, the order in question had 
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no apparent connection with the enforcement of the inven- 
tories. Nevertheless, the officers were all acquitted, on the 
plea of conscience, by the military tribunals, though they 
were subsequently dismissed the army by the Minister of 
War. The result is, that, while anti-militarists who counsel 
possible disobedience to military orders in hypothetical cir- 
cumstances are languishing in prison, military officers who 
actually disobeyed military orders have been acquitted. It 
is to be hoped that such an injustice will not long be allowed 
to exist in a country which prides itself on its logic. 
Meanwhile, we may suggest that the War Office, which 
dismissed the offending subordinates, ought to take into 
serious consideration the case of the commanding officers 
who gave the orders to subordinates who, as they must very 
well have known, would disobey them. There is no lack 
of Republican officers in the French army. Next month 
we hope to publish an informed article on the whole subject, 
from the pen of a distinguished French publicist now 
actually in prison for the alleged crime of anti-militarism. 


Since we last wrote, Europe has been relieved of two 
anxieties ; by the solutions of the Moroccan difficulty and 
of the constitutional crisis in Hungary. 

Algeciras After dragging on many weary months, a 
settlement satisfactory enough to the prin- 

cipal parties was reached at Algeciras. France has ad- 
mitted Spain and, in a small degree, Germany and Great 
Britain as partners in “the peaceful penetration of Morocco.” 
Germany could get little aid, even from Austria ; and Italy 
lent her support to the claims of France. But it is probable 
that the graceful concessions made by Germany at the last 
moment were due rather to financial embarrassment than to 
change of feeling. Until a settlement of the controversy 
had been reached, the Prussian and German loans could not 
be floated, nor could the great Russian loan be issued with 
any prospect of success. The questions, therefore, of the 
Moroccan Police and the new Bank of Morocco were 
strictly subordinate. Germany was in financial straits ; and 
the only way out of them was to give way in Morocco, 
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in order that France might finance Russia, and so relieve 
the Berlin money-market. So it has come to pass, that the 
Prussian and German loans have been floated ; and, as we 
write, the Russian loan for go millions is on the point of 
being issued. 


The Hungarian settlement is regarded as a miracle, even 
by men so well accustomed to domestic surprises as the 
_ editors of Austrian and Hungarian news- 
ci papers. Within a few days the Hungarian 
Constitution would have been superseded, 
and taxes would have been placed on an illegal footing. 
The military were preparing to enforce the Emperor-King’s 
prerogative. Suddenly it was announced that Francis Joseph 
was about to come to terms with the leaders of the coalition 
in Parliament. In a few days all was arranged. Count 
Apponyi, the eloquent leader of the Magyar Radicals, joined 
a new Cabinet over which Dr. Wekerle, a tried admin- 
istrator, presides. Even Francis Kossuth has become a 
Cabinet Minister. The new Cabinet will dissolve Parlia- 
ment and go to the country with a programme of franchise 
reform which will practically mean manhood suffrage and 
the extinction of a large number of small and corrupt 
boroughs. When Parliament re-assembles, the Budget will 
be voted ; the Ausgleich, or financial compact with Austria, 
will be renewed ; and the great Reform Bill will be in- 
troduced. The Hungarian patriots have agreed to drop for 
the present their demand for a national army, and for the 
abolition of German as the military language in Hungarian 
regiments. All this will help the cause of reform in 
Austria ; and, altogether, the political outlook in the Dual 
Monarchy is better now than it has been for many years. 
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THE SECULAR SOLUTION 


R. BIRRELL’S task of conciliation is so hard, as 
between Anglican and Dissenter, that, to the eyes of 

many of his sympathisers, there is an air of wanton malevo- 
lence about a demand which in one direction outgoes that 
of each of the historic combatants. Politicians are wont to 
admit that the “ logical ” solution of the educational problem 
would be, to exclude religious instruction altogether from 
State-supported schools ; but it is customary in this country 
to make such announcements in the happy confidence that 
a logical solution is never expected or desired by the 
British people. Others, more biassed to rational thinking, 
exhibit uneasiness at having to admit the logicality of a 
course they refuse to take. Thus Dr. Macnamara, in the 
discussion on the first reading of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, spoke of 
the “irritating demand for logical consistency ” put forward 
by the advocates of the secular solution; and further indi- 
cated his irritation by calling their logic “dry.” Those 
whose logical training has not included a knowledge of the 
test of humidity in regard to propositions are conscious, 
when so assailed, of being disliked, but not of being 
confuted. ' 
It may prevent some prejudice if we recall the fact that 
the first men to propound the “ secular” solution were not, 
in the specific sense, “secularists”: that is to say, they 
were not opposed to religion as such. It is even asserted 
by Professor Holman that, in the disputes of the middle 
decades of the last century, ‘the so-called secularists, with 
but few exceptions, desired nothing more than that the 
mental powers should be so cultivated that they might be 
turned to religious instruction with the greatest advantage. 
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. . « The reading of the Bible, and definite moral training, 
were always insisted upon in the secular system.” Pre- 
sumably the advocates of that system were also willing that 
the moral training should be associated with the Bible 
reading. What has forced upon many who were once of 
that way of thinking a more uncompromising attitude is, 
the historic discovery that a compromise in the end serves 
but as a way of re-entry into the schools for the age-long 
battle of the sects. Fifty-five years ago, W. J. Fox read in 
the House of Commons a manifesto from the working men 
of London, in which it was earnestly urged that the 
sectarian dispute was always keeping English education 
backward. To-day, working men and educationists are 
saying the same thing; and the demand for a purely 
secular system in the public schools is put forward in 
Parliament on the one hand by a High Churchman, Mr. 
Masterman, and on the other by the Labour Party, several 
of whose members are Methodist local preachers, or in 
other ways identified with religious organisations. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, their spokesman, avows a_ special 
concern for “spiritual” religion. 

Naturally, they are supported in the country by those 
who, from whatever religious standpoint, consider the Bible 
to be essentially unsuitable as a manual for the young ; and 
it is a symptom of the gradual spread of tolerance, that the 
latter classes of objectors are publicly admitted to have a 
right to a hearing, by some who have no intention of grant- 
ing their request. The demand for the exclusion of religious 
instruction from the State schools is thus, like the demand 
for religious instruction, a political combination, proceeding 
from various orders of opinion. That is to say, it has those 
characteristics that entitle it to the attention of the “ practi- 
cal” minds who shun principles for their own sake, but 
extend to the mere malcontent a charity they deny to the 
doctrinaire. 

Handled in this way, as an issue in practical politics, the 
demand for a strictly secular system justifies itself primarily 
on political grounds. The argument which irritates Dr. 
Macnamara, for instance, is this: that Nonconformists, who 
resent so profoundly the conveyance of Anglican instruction 
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in the schools at the public cost, have no right to set up in 
the same schools, at the public cost, a species of religious 
instruction which Anglicans specially associate with Non- 
conformity, and which, for a considerable number of rate- 
payers, is objectionable on other grounds. There is good 
reason to believe that this is recognised and admitted by 
many Nonconformists. In many constituencies, for instance, 
the political organisation of the Free Churches at the General 
Election made no demand of candidates that they should 
declare for any form of religious instruction in the schools, 
but stood simply for a removal of the denominational prefer- 
ences given to the Church of England by the Act of 1902. 
Much is said, indeed, of the “ determination ” of the majority 
of British parents that their children shall be schooled in 
religion as of yore. But this determination appears to be in 
large part clerically manufactured, as regards alike Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. Some years ago, Sir John Gorst, in 
one and the same article, made the two assertions: that 
English parents are in the mass determined to have religious 
teaching for their children in the State schools, and that 
they are substantially indifferent on the subject. The latter 
statement is often assented to among politicians. But the 
determining factor, as regards organised action, is the 
proselytising of the clergy of the State Church. 

In 1870, the latter skilfully and successfully raised, as 
against the consistent “‘ voluntaries” among the Noncon- 
formists, the charge of striving for a “ godless ” education. 
For an impartial outsider, the impeachment, as brought by 
Anglicans against Nonconformists, has a distinctly humorous 
aspect. Of all British Churches, the Church of England is 
surely the least pious. But the Nonconformists, stung by 
the taunt, mostly evacuated their true voluntary position in 
1870 ; and to-day, while the taunt has probably less disturb- 
ing power, they are haunted by the fear that the denomina- 
tional activities of Anglicans and Catholics may distance 
them in the competition for adherents. The “ four-fifths ” 
provision in Mr. Birrell’s Bill, by offering their rivals a 
continued life of denominational propaganda in publicly 
supported schools, will therefore tend to make the Noncon- 
formists cling the more to what they term the “ unde- 
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nominational” system set up by the Cowper-Temple clause ; 
which is, however, practically thes collective denominational 
system, let Mr. Birrell say what he will about the latitudin- 
arian harmony of Hampshire. 

And this is the standing danger that is left uncured 
by the present Bill. Mr. Birrell has undoubtedly made a 
vigorous effort to hoist the wagon of national education 
out of the slough into which it was driven by the late 
Government ; and, so far, he is entitled to all the praise he 
has received. But he has left open the old cause of quarrel 
between the contending sects. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that, when a multitude of schools receive 
either “facilities” or “‘ extended facilities” for denomina- 
tional education, chiefly of the Anglican and Catholic 
orders, the Nonconformists will be under a_ perpetual 
temptation to make the other schools serve their own 
denominational turn ; and that, in the sphere of every local 
authority concerned, there will thus continue in full swing 
the old clerical competition. Anglicans will compass sea 
and land to make one proselytising centre ; and the more 
of such centres they set up, the greater will be the sectarian 
friction. As of old, the Churches will fight for possession 
of the children on the field of politics; and, as of old, 
education will suffer. 

It is a delicate matter for a rationalist to offer counsel 
to Churchmen ; and I have no great expectation of being 
promptly believed when I suggest to Nonconformists, that 
they would be in a stronger position as against Anglican 
encroachment if they consented to the just course of 
making the ordinary schools entirely secular. But so it is. 
So long as they profess to regard the ‘“ Cowper-Temple” 
teaching as both important and satisfying, so long they 
entitle Anglicans to claim the kind of teaching which 
they profess to find alone important and satisfying. It is 
impossible to prove, politically or theologically, that an 
Anglican Christian, believing in a need for daily religious 
instruction of the young, ought to be contented with the 
bare reading of Biblical passages, without exposition. By 
insisting on Bible-reading in the schools—as a religious 
lesson, not as literature—the Nonconformist pronounces 
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that daily religious teaching for children is so essential as to 
force him to override his own voluntary principles. Then 
how can he confute the Anglican who says it is so essential 
as to force him to insist here on /us professed principles ? 
No amount of carping at “dry logic” will enable the 
Nonconformist to conceal the fact that he is here in a 
hopeless dilemma. 

From that dilemma there is only one way of escape—by 
reversion to consistency. Let the Nonconformist apply to 
the public schools the principle he applies to administration 
in general; and let him be more righteous than his rival. 
He will then hold the vantage-ground, even if, for the 
present, the Anglican is enabled by the “ four-fifths” clause 
to set up an Anglican atmosphere in certain schools at his 
own cost. For it is an error on the part of both sides to 
suppose that they seriously strengthen themselves by their 
measure of intervention in the State schools. Here again, 
the rationalist counsellor is likely to be suspected of giving 
guileful advice. But it has long been the conviction of 
many, that no act of mere disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of religion—the category to which secularisation of the 
schools would belong—will in itself do anything to weaken 
the hold of religion on the people; and in France already, 
we are told, the Church shows a measure of new vitality 
as a result of its separation from the State. Assuredly, the 
simple reading of the Bible by the young, as an inspired book, 
puts no obstacle in the way of free-thinking propaganda: 
on the contrary, any propagandist of free thought, probably, 
will admit that his work is easier with people who know 
their Bibles than with those who do not. That the recep- 
tion of the Bible in childhood as the highest form of truth 
prepares many for its thorough rejection at maturity is, of 
course, not an argument that can be usefully addressed to 
believers; but the present practice of many of the Churches 
is sufficient to show that they rely for their moral main- 
tenance on many forms of appeal much more than on the 
bare reading of the Bible in the elementary schools. This 
being so, the Nonconformist does but bar his case alike 
against denominational schools and the Church Establish- 
ment, by securing for himself the unserviceable endowment 
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of a sort of communal denominationalism in the schools. 
Already the bishops have decided upon an “ uncompromising 
Opposition,” even to a Bill which gives them more than 
Nonconformists like to grant. 

What then will be the situation if the Bill is passed as 
it stands? The Church, with its foot inside the door, will 
go on pushing ; and, all the while, the Nonconformists 
stand committed to the principle which concedes the essen- 
tials of the sacerdotalist claim. There is, in short, no pros- 
pect of educational peace until all forms of ecclesiastical 
claim are excluded from the State schools ; and the Non- 
conformists are but prolonging an indecisive strife to their 
own disadvantage by re-establishing the miscalled ‘“ un- 
denominational” system of religious instruction in the State 
schools, when they have the opportunity to secularise them. 
At the same time, @ fortiori, they are postponing the possi- 
bility of disestablishment, inasmuch as they affirm the first 
principle of establishment, by imposing a form of religious 
instruction on the State schools. Only on the ground of a 
consistent voluntaryism can they make any real headway 
against what they term sacerdotalism par excellence. 

If Nonconformists cannot see the force of this argument, 
they are hardly likely to be impressed by an appeal to them 
to act on the principles of justice, on which they professed 
to stand in the “ passive resistance” movement. But it is 
at their peril that they ignore such a challenge. The 
movement in question resisted as an outrage on conscience 
the imposition on the rates of the full cost of teaching a 
frankly denominational religion in the schools. But Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill will impose on the rates the full cost of 
teaching a religion which is at least as unsatisfactory to 
those who do not believe in it as Anglicanism can be to 
any Nonconformist. What then is the standard of conscien- 
tiousness ? Will the passive resister, after all his invocation 
of conscience, simply fall back on Mr. Birrell’s dictum, that 
minorities must always suffer hardship? If he does, he has, 
once for all, cancelled his claim to any special respect. Mr. 
Birrell’s saying is broadly true as a statement of historic 
fact ; and may very well pass as the explanation of his com- 
promise by a statesman who finds himself compelled to strike 
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a balance between two parties, neither of which will consent 
to abide by the canons of political justice. But, as a justifi- 
cation of a new act of political tyranny by a Party which 
has, up to this moment, been protesting against the inflic- 
tion of a lesser tyranny on itself, the formula becomes simply 
base. Beyond a certain point, a Minister cannot help him- 
self ; but a majority which deliberately calls upon him to 
impose a hardship upon a minority decause it is a minority, 
has simply forfeited all right to good treatment from any 
Party that shall ever outnumber it. Not thus can any Party 
certificate itself as conscientious. “It is ill jesting with 
men’s consciences,” said Mr. Birrell, in the speech in which 
he introduced his Bill. Is his meaning to be understood 
only by adding the qualification—“ when they happen to 
be the majority”? And is it to become a maxim, that 
there is no harm in jesting with men’s consciences when 
they are not numerous enough to outvote you? 

The political case against the Nonconformist compro- 
mise is really so clear, that the defence of it almost always 
takes the form of retreat to another position. One set of 
defenders tells us that “‘ the country is not ready” for the 
secular solution ; another set, typified by Dr. Macnamara, 
puts pleas which do but strengthen the hands of the 
Anglicans. The reading of the Bible in the schools, says 
the last-named educationist, tends to “‘ sweeten and beautify 
life” ; and if it be not left a part, however optional, of 
the daily school routine, the result will be “disaster.” If 
the Opposition know their business, they will turn these 
assertions to the effective defence of the full Anglican claim. 
Dr. Macnamara, it will be observed, makes no demur to the 
new arrangement under which, instead of the burden of 
withdrawal of a child from religious instruction under a 
conscience clause being laid on the parent, there is no 
obligation on any one to send a child to school until the 
morning’s religious instruction is over. By this change, 
said Mr. Birrell, the withdrawn child, instead of being an 
object of obloquy, is likely to become an object of envy ; 
and the laughing House, enjoying the jest, evidently re- 
garded it as full-charged with truth. It would appear, then, 
that the withheld children are likely to be numerous. 
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Presumably their parents will be of two classes—those who 
are opposed to Bible-reading for their children, and those 
who are indifferent. Either way, the children who miss 
the Bible-reading in the school are those who are most 
unlikely to have it at home. Of this species of “ disaster,” 
Dr. Macnamara appears to have no fear ; he permits of it 
without a murmur. The “disaster” as to which alone he 
is apprehensive is the withholding of a modicum of Bible- 
reading in the day-school from the children whose parents 
want them to have it, and are therefore presumptively sure 
in any case to secure thorough Bible-teaching for them, 
either at home or at Sunday School. The plea thus con- 
futes itself. Dr. Macnamara would probably call this 
reductio ad absurdum of his proposition an exhibition of 
“‘dry logic” ; but that will not set his case on its feet again. 
The “disaster” formula, however, will very well serve the 
case of the Anglicans as against Dr. Macnamara and the 
Bill. They are fully entitled by it to protest that disaster 
must follow from the encouragement given by the Bill to 
the withholding of children from religious instruction; and, 
yet further, that disaster is likely to arise when bare Bible- 
reading, without note or comment, is the only religious 
instruction put in the way of the children who, at the wish 
of their parents, attend the State schools for such instruction. 

Equally may the argument as to “‘ sweetness and beauty ” 
be turned against its framer. Precisely on such grounds do 
Anglicans and Catholics vindicate their more elaborate 
systems of daily religious instruction. Is Parliament to be 
called upon to prefer the Cowper-Temple style to the 
Anglican or any other, on the score that it is the best 
calculated to sweeten and beautify life? If not, why is the 
plea put forward at all? Is it seriously pretended that 
everything which, in the opinion of any of us, sweetens and 
beautifies life, is fitly to be insisted on as a part of the 
elementary school curriculum ? 

I shall not embitter this “irritating” discussion by in- 
sisting on the fact, that a large number of cultured and 
thoughtful people earnestly deny that the indiscriminate 
reading of the Bible by children is the way even to utilise 
what elements of sweetness and beauty it can yield. It is 
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enough in this connection to recall the fact, that it is in 
this way that many young boys obtain their first introduc- 
tion to the kind of knowledge of which their mothers would 
wish to retard their acquisition. It must be within the 
knowledge of many educationists that, in most large schools, 
there will always be some boys who can refer the others to 
the passages which the teacher would rather they did not 
read. But, apart from this sufficiently serious drawback, it 
is necessary to put the plea that, for the special purposes 
of the moral education of children, the Bible, in virtue 
of its general nature, is clearly not a fitting manual. The 
moral and personal qualities which it is specially necessary 
to cultivate in children are kindness, courtesy, unselfishness, 
truthfulness, cleanliness, and tidiness. Each and all of these 
characteristics can be with much more facility cultivated by 
means of lore and doctrine on the child’s special plane, than 
by the citation of Biblical passages. This has, in fact, 
already been recognised by a considerable number of educa- 
tional authorities, who have made use of the Mora/ Lessons 
for Children prepared by Mr. F. J. Gould; and it is open 
to other authorities to procure the compilation of other 
manuals for the same purpose. 

A clerical friend has urged upon me, that every child of 
a certain age ought to know, as a mere matter of human 
history, what are “the Ten Commandments” ; and this, 
probably, no one will dispute. A literary knowledge of the 
Bible is a part of average culture ; and some of it may fitly 
be given to children before their teens. But to specify the 
Ten Commandments as an ancient Hebrew code, either 
similar or superior to the Twelve Tables of early Rome, is 
one thing ; to make them the basis of the moral instruction 
of children in the schools is a very different thing. The 
moral law for child life is a widely different matter from the 
social and criminal law for either ancient Hebrews or modern 
adult Europeans. As regards other matters of Biblical nar- 
rative, further, the argument as to what children “ ought to 
know ” will lead to grave difficulties if it be insisted on that 
the State school is the place in which the information, as 
information, is to be conveyed. Few educated people, pro- 
bably, are now desirous of having their children taught, as 
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historic and scientific truth, the story of the Creation and 
the Flood in Genesis ; despite the vogue of the—in some 
aspects—convenient doctrine, that children ought to be led 
through all the stages of religious belief which have been 
traversed by the race. Evena generation ago, a number of 
teachers conveyed to their pupils the theorem that the six 
“days” of Genesis meant six ages; and, though that 
accommodation is now rejected by all geologists, it is 
probably current in some circles still. Is that, or any 
analogous explanation, then, to be permitted to any teacher 
who may be questioned by a child as to the Creation story ; 
or is the Creation story to be simply dropped from the 
school syllabus of Bible-reading, leaving the inquiring child 
to make what he can of the geology, astronomy, and chron- 
ology of the Bible placed in his hands? Is the teacher to 
be bound to preside over the reading of passages which he 
knows can only confuse the child’s knowledge ; or, if he is 
to be allowed discretion, where is the discretion to end? 
Is he to be free to indicate to his pupils such a matter of 
elementary scholarship as that the “ Psalms of David” are 
certainly not all the work of David? If he may go so far, 
how much further may he go,in the indication of results of 
the “ higher criticism” ? 

It is often argued, that the problem might be solved 
by treating the Bible as simple literature. In this way, one 
writer recently suggested, the religious lesson, which in his 
experience is the least popular, might be made as popular 
as the English literature lesson. But against this a perfectl 
justifiable protest is made by those for whom the Bible is 
the inspired book. For them, the treatment of the Bible 
as a book like another is a denial of its special inspiration— 
a denial which no one has the right to make a part of the 
teaching of the State schools ; even as, on the other hand, 
the exposition of the Bible as ¢he inspired book is the specific 
obtrusion of dogma where it has been agreed that there 
shall be no dogmatics. Once more, we are at an smpasse. 
Cannot thoughtful religious people see that the one solution 
is the leaving of religious teaching to religious agencies, 


and the elimination of the problem from the work of the 
State school ? 
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There remains to be met the old answer, before in- 
dicated : “the country is not ready for such a solution.” 
But who determines that the country isnot ready? Repre- 
sentative Liberals avow that they are quite willing to accept 
a secular system ; but that their Nonconformist constituents 
are not. To this the answer is, that the readiness of 
Nonconformists is clearly a matter for the decision of the 
organisations of the Free Churches; and that, if these 
pronounce for the secular solution, there will be small 
trouble from individual Nonconformists in the constitu- 
encies. If it be still vaguely contended that “the people” 
are opposed to the secular solution, let us put one more 
test question. Do the Labour members, or do they not, 
represent working-class opinion? If they do not, what 
members do in any much higher degree? If they do 
represent it in general, how came they, on the view that 
the people are devoted to use and wont, to receive their 
mandate in favour of a secular system? Free-thinkers they 
are not. Did they invent the mandate? Did they so 
uniformly misconceive the opinion of their supporters 
on one of the burning questions of the day as to be 
unanimously astray ? Let common-sense pronounce. 

Joun M. RosertTson 
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”" O man,” says the ancient wisdom, “ putteth new 

wine into old bottles.” But a nation has done that 
which the individual dare not do. The new wine of a 
Reforming Parliament—new in personnel, new in temper 
and energy—has been placed in the placid, archaic, dusty 
setting of the House of Commons. A peaceful Revolution 
was accomplished in the first month of 1906. The Reaction 
fell, not in gentle subsidence or with partial recovery, but 
in sudden, helpless, irrevocable collapse. One could almost 
experience the physical sense of noise, witness the clouds of 
dust arising, listen to the crash and falling, as the cities of 
the North swung their enormous majorities into the cause 
of Reform ; and London, firmly if somewhat heavily arising, 
shook off the dominance of a Toryism which had seemed 
established there for ever ; and the counties concluded the 
tale of marvel by rejecting the nominees of the country 
aristocracy, and completing an indisputable national verdict. 
It was a time—while it lasted—of tumult and rejoicing. 
Men felt themselves witnessing or aiding one of the 
remarkable changes of the world. To many the victory, 
coming unexpectedly at the end of a time hard to endure, 
seemed charged with the meaning of miracle. There 
was much in the contest of the purely Party warfare, the 
humour, the boisterous bye-play, the exaggerations of the 
normal swing and contest in English politics. But there 
was much also of something deeper, of a religious faith still 
cherished in serious England and amongst the ranks of 
Nonconformity, which saw in the great upheaval some 
vindication of justice, and found expression for its grati- 
tude in the ancient thanksgivings. All who fought, in 
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however humble position, during those astonishing days, 
will remember the special type of letters and messages of 
congratulation, in a spirit which, to the critical eye of a 
colder time, looks like cant, but in reality was altogether 
honest and sincere. As one: “ Non nobis Domine, non nobis 
sed Nomini Tuo da gloriam.” Or another: (not without 
humour) ‘J saw Satan like lightning fall from Heaven.” Or 
a third, (perhaps the most spontaneous and universal :) 
‘“‘When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, then were 
we like unto them that dream.” 


With such a spirit behind it in the country, the new 
Parliament assembled at Westminster. For parallel one has 
to go back behind the Midlothian Campaign, behind even 
the first Parliament after the Reform Bill, to something 
like the hopes which animated the Parliament sitting in 
the days of Dunbar, or the States General which was to 
consummate the Age of Gold by the making of a new 
earth and heaven. Public interest was aroused as it 
had not been for a generation. The very texture of 
the House of Commons had been changed. Over three 
hundred new members had been returned. The Noncon- 
formists in every village in England had thrown themselves 
into the contest with psalms and prayers. The workmen 
were awake in the big cities, not fully conscious of their 
aims and ideals, but filled with a real if vague insistence 
upon reform. Even the agricultural labourer had shaken 
off his long sleep, suddenly stood upright, and rejected 
feudalism in places where feudalism thought itself secure 
until the Judgment Day. The beginnings of Parliament 
seemed to resemble the opening of the Third Act of Dez 
Walkiire, with the arrival at the trysting place of the 
messengers of good fortune amid the crash of a triumphant 
music. Members fresh from the tumult of great public 
meetings, with the sound of cheering crowds not yet died 
away, found themselves gathering in an historic assembly 
with others of a similar experience. Each came with the 
mandate of his constituency, demanding reform ; and with 
a determination that a fresh start and energy should be 
infused into the old dead life of Parliament. 
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The first day revealed the transformation; to the 
astonishment of those educated in the tradition of the older 
days. The Reaction, for so long secure and prosperous, 
had returned as a mere broken fragment; its rulers 
fallen, its standards lost. Cooped up in a scanty quarter of 
the House, having lost overwhelmingly in numbers, but 
more in quality, with its leader and ten of his front-bench 
colleagues amongst the rejected, it surveyed dismally, with 
a mixture of bewilderment and disgust, the change which 
had come upon its world. The Irish Nationalists below the 
gangway found themselves unexpectedly reinforced by a 
compact party of some thirty Labour members: the new 
Party which is the darling child of this Election, upon 
which public attention has been so largely concentrated in 
astonishment and prophecy. But the Protectionists, the 
Irish, and the Labour Parties all united were hopelessly 
outnumbered by the enormous majority which had been 
returned generally as supporters of the new Government ; 
which filled the spaces above and below the gangway to the 
right of the Speaker's chair, and flooded over on to the floor 
of the House, and sent isolated pools into the Opposition 
benches, and crowded the galleries above. Here was the 
engine fashioned by the Election, the chosen instrument of 
Democracy ; some, indeed, familiar with the House of 
Commons, some with distinction outside, but, in the main, 
an immense body of many hundreds, formless, chaotic, 
unorganised ; not knowing each other, not knowing them- 
selves; each with his particular determination, his con- 
ception of the necessities of the nation; and only united 
in a common hatred of the methods and principles by 
which England has been governed for the last ten years, 
and acommon determination to push forward the work of 
reform. 

The history of the first two months has been the history 
of the struggle between the new wine and the old bottles. 
Day by day the observer, cynical or sympathetic, has been 
able to watch the manner in which the old traditions and 
formularies have quietly fastened upon this new energy, 
worn it down, tamed it, bent it to their wishes. Chateau- 
briand, in his eager, rhetorical fashion, once explained his 
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failure in the education of the son of Charles X. “And I 
too have tried to carry a child king ; but I did not perceive 
that he was sleeping in a cradle with ten centuries ; a load 
too heavy for my arms.” The House of Commons is 
“sleeping with ten centuries”; and it is with these ten 
centuries that the new spirit is wrestling, in its efforts to 
convert it into an instrument of reform. ‘There is room 
for only a fraction of the members who wish to attend (I 
have been present every day, generally by question time, 
and have never yet secured a seat of myown). The scanti- 
ness of space, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has pointed out, is 
the thirteenth century still triumphant—the necessity for the 
retaining of the oblong form of the chapel of the Plan- 
tagenet kings. When a member has attained a seat, his 
duty is to listen to an interminable stream of talk, honoured 
by the title of “the Debate.” The bore, who in previous 
Parliaments has established his reputation, and was accus- 
tomed to address a sleepy audience of ten or twenty, now 
finds himself holding forth in his forty or fifty minutes to a 
crowded, attentive assembly. He thinks it a foretaste of 
Paradise. Subjects are discussed ; then discussed again ; 
and then again discussed again. The divisions are a relic 
from the assemblies of the ancient Britons, still unchanged 
except that the open hillside has given place to the choked, 
heated atmosphere of the narrow ways on each side of the 
Chamber. And a Government lobby in the fourth division 
upon some irrelevant and trivial topic, with four hundred 
elderly gentlemen wedged for twenty minutes as in the 
scramble for the pit of a theatre in a narrow lane which 
would comfortably hold one-fourth of that number, is an 
experience calculated to awaken despair of representative 
government. The old gradually triumphs. It has so much 
in its favour. In the lobbies, in tea rooms, in libraries, in 
desultory gossip, in the empty protest of a universal com- 
plaint, the new edges of reform are being worn down into 
acquiescence. The native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er, 
not with the pale cast of thought, but with the dust of 
the enormous past. The sound of the conflict in the con- 
stituencies, the high hopes of change, that eager confidence 
of the poorest which was so insistent in the Election 
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campaign (“You w#/ fight for the poor, won’t you?” is 
the parting benediction to one Labour member from his 
Lancashire village) sound faint and far away. Enterprises 
of great pith and moment already commence to find their 
currents turn awry, and to lose the name of action. 

To pass to details. Questions occupy the first hour of 
Parliament. The privilege of questioning Ministers upon 
affairs of current importance is invaluable. But the questions. 
reveal to-day the helpless congestion which has fallen upon 
the Mother of Parliaments. Opening the Question Paper 
at random—on any day—we find such an edifying entry 
as follows : 


* 14 Mr. Ffrench.—To ask the Postmaster-General 
in view of a statement in the Post Office Regulations 
Book that the charge for a private box varies from 
£2 25. to £3 a year at the larger post offices, but that 
at the smaller offices the amount is {1 Is. a year, if 
he will say whether the charge of {2 2s. is made all 
over the three kingdoms in towns with the same popula- 
tion as Wexford, about 11,000; and if not, can he 
explain why the payment for a private box was increased 
from f1 Is. to {2 2s. on Messrs. Pierce & Co.'s 
Cycle Works. 


Of such, with two or three supplementary questions 
following each, is the texture composed. No one blames 
the questioner. Here is the only Court of Appeal which 
Ireland is allowed. The subject is of importance to 
Wexford, of more importance to Messrs. Pierce & Co., of 
most (perhaps) to Mr. Ffrench. But this is a Parliament 
staggering forward under the burden of the overlordship of 
four hundred millions of human beings, with legislation 
hopelessly clogged, and a national expenditure of some 
hundred and fifty millions rigorously to examine. And, 
under such a burden, the helpless condition into which it 
has fallen, by its centralisation and its inability to devolve 
upon subordinate assemblies consideration of the Wexford 
Post Office, is becoming ever more glaringly apparent. 

Following Questions, on certain days, come Estimates. 
And a superficial experience of Estimates is enough to drive: 
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home the lesson that the control of finance has practically 
passed from the House of Commons. Estimates are no 
longer, or only very scantily, occupied with an examination 
of expenditure. They are for the most part opportunities 
for raising desultory discussion upon any subject in which 
the House (or a portion of it) is interested. Thus, on the 
Foreign Office Estimates we will have a full dress debate 
on Chinese Labour, by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister ; with all the 
panoply of war. On Civil Service Estimates, the day will 
be devoted to examination of Irish University Education, or 
the lack of it. On Army Estimates, the time will be 
occupied by the problem: ‘“ How to teach the militia to 
shoot straight.” In moments, wedged in uneasily between 
such exciting discussions, a small intrepid gang of specialists 
—mostly Scotch—attacks the real problem ; and, before a 
tired empty House, enlarges upon the advantages of varied 
fortifications, or the excessive price paid for soldiers’ trouser- 
buttons. Even such examinations are to vanish later, when 
all the Estimates hitherto undiscussed are to be forced 
through Parliament in a night and a day. One day: one 
vote ; one debate: one division ; that will be the routine 
from which escape appears impossible. And already one 
can forecast the debates of the session: Aliens Bill on the 
Home Office vote ; Lord Milner or the Natal Natives on 
the Colonial Office ; Land Bill on the Irish Estimates ; and 
so forth. The debates are interesting, instructive, valuable ; 
time so spent is very far from wasted. But it would be 
absurd to contend that they represent any effective attempt 
to bring the national expenditure before the criticism of 
Parliament. 

We pass to the private member and his jealously-guarded 
nights and days. On two evenings he has been able to 
bring in his Resolutions ; on one afternoon his private Bills. 
The Resolutions are purely academic ; they are allotted by 
ballot. We are back in the atmosphere of the debating 
society. We have already approved this session the desir- 
ability of paying members, paying election expenses, giving 
universal Old Age pensions, reforming the Port of London ; 
with other less costly changes. No one is worse, if no one 
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is better. There is an idea that the country is at once 
edified and educated, and that ultimately such resolutions 
may be incorporated in Bills and become law. The private 
members’ Bills are still more vain and empty. Some eighty 
or ninety members decide to bring in Bills. They are all 
printed, at the Government expense. They are all pre- 
sented. The announcement is made, gladdening to the 
member and his constituency, that Mr. A. B. has presented 
a Bill for the encouragement of the breeding of cats or 
rabbits, or for the equal division of everything. They are 
all accorded a first reading ; some a second. All then 
incontinently perish. The Bill which is lucky enough to 
draw the first Friday of the session, and to be referred to a 
select Committee, may ultimately, and through the con- 
nivance of the Government, drift into law. Otherwise, the 
advocacy of Bills on Fridays is as much an empty form as 
the advocacy of Resolutions on other days. The measure 
for the Taxation of Land Values in Scotland missed its refer- 
ence to Committee after second reading by four minutes. If 
we had marched four minutes quicker through three absurd 
divisions, that is to say, the Scottish cities might next year 
be taxing their land. As some elderly gentlemen delayed 
to talk, Scotland must wait for an indefinite future. Three 
desperate men—two at a pinch—acting with enterprise and 
deliberation, could effectually kill every private Bill of the 
session. ‘‘ The private member,” was the verdict of John 
Burns twelve years ago, “is a public nuisance.” And those 
private members who anticipated the attainment of an 
earthly immortality with a reform skilfully piloted through 
the House of Commons, are reluctantly coming to acquiesce 
in the truth of the verdict. 

There remains, therefore, the question of Government 
business. And here also the new spirit has found itself 
pent up before barriers and boundaries against which it 
frets and chafes in vain. It came with an overwhelming 
mandate for Retrenchment. It found a Naval Estimate for 
thirty-six millions calmly slipping by, and let it pass with 
but a thin growl of dissatisfaction. It found, heaped upon 
this, an Army Estimate of twenty-nine millions. Its dis- 
satisfaction took a louder note; it pleaded ; it protested ; 
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finally, in one exciting night, it was challenged to divide 
against the Government ; and some fifty members registered 
their protest. It was commanded by the constituencies— 
no mandate was clearer—to end the system of Chinese 
indentured labour in South Africa. It has been persuaded 
into a kind of sullen acquiescence in the present persistence 
of work under the Ordinance, bribed by the promise that, 
when self-government is given in the future, no such system 
will be permitted to continue. It demanded above all things 
reform; the commencement of that effort which, as Mr. 
Victor Berard has just warned us,! is the only hope for the 
maintenance of England’s prosperity. ‘‘ Reform, reform, and 
yet again reform.” The county members demand an active 
agricultural policy, the staying of rural depopulation, the 
restoration of the land to the people. The town members 
demand taxation of urban site values, development of muni- 
cipal activities, better housing, work for the unemployed. 
All unite in demanding a more intelligent and humane treat- 
ment of the young and the old, a shifting of the incidence 
of taxation upon those who can bear it, an abolition of 
food taxes, an increase in the contribution of irresponsible 
wealth to the general welfare of the community. Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, demand their own particular settlements. 
All are seeing their desires gradually slipping beyond the 
horizon of practical politics. We have already considered 
a Workmen’s Compensation Bill, a Trades Disputes Bill, a 
Merchant Shipping Bill, an Education Bill. We are 
further promised an Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill, 
an Unemployed Bill, and the Finance Bill. We wonder 
where the time is to be found for discussing and passing all 
of these. Mr. Redmond and other competent observers 
dismally inform us that one (or at most two) first-class 
measures is the utmost we can expect as an annual harvest. 
We think of the last great reforming Parliament of 1869, 
and the work it accomplished, and wonder what has hap- 
pened in the interval to prevent a repetition of such inspiriting 
days. An Underfed Children’s Bill, through the chance 
of the ballot drawn in the first place of the session and 
sympathetically treated by the Government, will probably 
1 Imperialism and British Commercial Prosperity. 
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represent the total asset of legislation directly concerned 
with Social Reform. Meanwhile, all inconvenient questions 
are postponed till to-morrow. Already a variety of measures 
are competing for the first place in the programme of 1907 
—a Temperance Bill, a big Land measure, an Irish Devolu- 
tion scheme ; to name only three. ‘“ Man never is, but 
always to be blest.” 1907 is to show the large retrench- 
ment so eagerly looked for. 1907 is to show the model 
Budget, with taxation shifted on to the shoulders of the 
wealthy. 1907, in a word, is the golden year, the year of 
promises which 1906 has failed to attain. Those who look 
ahead are wondering whether in twelve months’ time the 
new Parliament and the nation will have learnt to acquiesce 
in present limitations ; or whether, on the other hand, the 
demand for reform will burst through its present barriers 
into some kind of explosive and violent insistence upon an 
acceleration of the courses of change. 

In perplexity at these coils and difficulties, the new 
House has turned on its Rules of Procedure, and viciously 
jabbed and hacked at the seasons of debate, in the hope 
of thus attaining relief. With the evidence of the total 
inadequacy of the public time for the business in hand, 
it has lopped off three quarters of an hour at the beginning 
and an hour at the end: the first to satisfy those who 
have work to accomplish outside Parliament, the second 
to placate those of us who are too poor to afford cabs 
and motors homewards. A partial compensation for this 
loss is to be found in the abolition of the dinner hour, 
with a practically continuous sitting from 2.45 to II. 
Thus a time is restored to the House—in the Prime 
Minister’s pleasant description—when “ young, unobtrusive, 
and timid members may be given a chance of practising 
upon small audiences.” However desirable or otherwise 
such changes may be, they are not, as a matter of fact, 
vital to the point at issue. Some material relief might 
indeed be afforded by a time limit to speeches (of some 
elasticity) ; by a saner method of divisions, which would 
prevent the pitiful waste of time therein involved ; and 
by a return to rational periods of meeting through a rising 
in July and a permanent Autumn Session. But, beyond 
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this, it is evident that, with all possible changes, with the 
House in continuous sitting night and day all the year 
round, it could not possibly grapple adequately with the 
task before it. The establishment of Committees with 
large powers of criticism and revision might provide 
substantial help ; beyond is a necessity, which events are 
drawing each year more prominent, of some wide powers 
of devolution, to local national assemblies, of purely local 
and national affairs. 


What of the spirit and temper of the Parliament of 
Reform? It is a mob, with ail the mob’s characteristics ; 
good tempered normally, with occasional fits of exasperation 
and anger, which show that potentialities of violence underlie 
this collection of decent English citizens. It laughs at all 
the recognised simple jokes. It cheers the same moral 
platitudes. It falls into the same simple traps set for it 
by cunning speeches. It admires cleverness. It is gener- 
ous in its tribute of praise. It dislikes arrogance, noise, 
ostentation, portentousness, and pompous dulness. It is 
vital, with a certain rude energy; it desires action; it 
has come to do, not to talk, not to endure. It is impatient 
because so little is done. But it is hoping for better times. 
Members take their work seriously. They delight in 
Blue Books. They compete for places on minor com- 
mittees. They write letters to the papers which circulate 
in their constituencies, describing their impressions of 
London and of Parliament. The majority is keen and 
eager for reform. It finds the new Government inclined 
to be cautious and hesitating. In the two bad mistakes 
which have been made during the first “ prologue,” in 
each case the blunder was due to the Government failing 
to interpret the mind of the House upon which it depended 
for support. In the first announcement concerning Chinese 
Labour, Mr. Winston Churchill, discoursing fluently upon 
“« terminological inexactitude ” (a clever, unfortunate phrase), 
found a House actively hostile, interrupting, protesting. In 
the introduction of the Trades Disputes Bill, the Attorney 
General presented a forlorn spectacle as he unrolled his 
scheme of remedy amid a deepening and depressing silence. 
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There is little direct loyalty to the present Government. 
The large proportion of new members is in part respons- 
ible for its absence. The severe difficulties of the past 
six years, not wholly forgiven, certainly not forgotten, 
are, perhaps, a more calculable cause. Members of the 
Government are, indeed, personally popular; none more 
so than the “Imperialist” section. But the Government 
as an entity awakens no passionate enthusiasm. The tone 
in the lobbies is one of an unflattering candour. 

One man, indeed, and one man alone, can dominate this 
House of Commons. That man is the new Prime Minister. 
My Protectionist and Imperialist friends think I am wil- 
fully exasperating them when I proclaim this unequalled 
influence of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. That the 
“incubus,” ‘ old ‘methods of barbarism,’” “ the impossible 
leader,” (to name only a few of the politer epithets) should be 
raised to this pinnacle of power, is the bitterest pill to swallow 
of all the changes brought by the Rout of the Reaction. Yet 
it is the bare, sober truth. Those who cheerfully intrigued 
in the Tory Press last December to kick this man con- 
temptuously into the House of Lords, have suddenly been 
compelled to realise that the nation has chosen him, rather 
than them, to guide its destinies. If he had accepted that 
disastrous advice, I doubt if the Government would have 
lasted through the present session. 

History may find some difficulty in explaining why Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been called to be Dictator 
of this new England. In part the cause is general. We 
have suffered so much from irresponsible cleverness, from 
the blindness and greed of personal ambition, from the 
egotisms of those who are rarely so eloquent as when they 
are examining their own mental disturbances and equi- 
libriums, that we turn with eagerness to a statesman less 
concerned with the condition of his own soul than with the 
performance of the work of the world. The Prime Minister 
led the Party through all the darkest days of its fortunes. 
He led it when the leadership was a burden refused by all, 
and when the wise man might have been exonerated for 
despair of the future. And he led, not by compromise or 
concealment, but by a plain-spoken honesty and deter- 
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mination, regardless of consequences, to say what he thought 
to be right. It is the “blazing indiscretions” of that 
remote but unforgettable time, which to-day have given 
him his unequalled power. Society, which runs a war or 
promotes Imperialism as a new toy or plaything—yesterday 
the slums, to-day the Empire, to-morrow, perhaps, motor cars 
or flying machines—could not believe that the nation would 
ever forgive the author of those phrases in which England’s 
passing madness was judged by her ancient and permanent 
standards of right and honour. It is the return to these 
standards by a nation not measured by its proximity to 
the London clubs and drawing-rooms, which has effected 
the miracle of the present unparalleled change. ‘“ We 
believe in no man’s infallibility,” was Spurgeon’s famous 
verdict on Gladstone ; “ but it is restful to be sure of one 
man’s integrity.” We are “sure of one man’s integrity ” 
to-day in the House of Commons. 

And in part the influence is more than political. It is 
a personal triumph. The Prime Minister is known to be 
a good Radical, sympathetic with the spirit of the new 
House. He is known to be entirely indifferent to the 
opinion of Society, and the finance which humorousl 
calls itself “England.” He has termed himself not a “ Little 
Englander” but an “Old Englander.” And it is the old 
England, throwing off the nightmare vision of the new, 
which has been manifested in this latest upheaval. But 
beyond that are the personal qualities : a plain, straightfor- 
ward honesty of speech, free from embroidery, never elusive, 
or vague, or hesitating ; an unfailing good temper; an 
invaluable quality of humour ; and a real appreciation of 
the desires and emotions which play across the surface of 
this changing, nervous, sensitive assembly, like the cloud 
shadows playing across the hills. 


It would be vain work to prophesy what will come out 

of it all. It would be idle to deny that few anticipate a 

sure and confident Government support during six amicable 

years. The vigilance and loyalty of that support are very 

largely dependent upon the capacities and energy of the 

Opposition. When that Opposition shows signs of life, the 
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Government ranks close up, and all signs of disunion vanish. 
The pitiful attempts of the Protectionist leaders to create 
dissension by subterfuges “far too naked to be shamed,” 
only create amusement. Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain 
will pay elaborate compliments to the Labour Party, or 
announce the respect they entertain for an incredulous crowd 
of Radicals below the gangway, who honestly believe that 
the Chinamen are slaves or that Lord Milner is deserving 
of censure. Against such honesty they contrast, with a 
parade of indignation, the subtle and slippery methods of 
a Government seeking means of compromise. A prominent 
“Free Fooder ” in the last Parliament was said to determine 
every morning that he would finally break with the Party 
drifting towards Protection. But every evening, as he gazed 
disgustedly at the Liberal leaders who by such a rupture 
would be returned to power, his resolution was abandoned. 
Much the same sentiment is latent and repressed to-day 
amongst those who are desirous of accelerating the pace 
of reform, They are often discontented with the “ Whig ” 
elements of the Cabinet ; but they do not intend to behead 
Charles in order to make James King. Here is the oldest 
lesson of all. The easiest and most effective bond which 
can unite men together, is the bond of a common hatred. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, with his accustomed cleverness, 
has mastered the lesson, and adapted himself readily to the 
situation. His first speech, in which he had to unfold an 
unpopular policy, was a failure. He has had to expound 
unpopular policies since. But he has learnt the secret of 
success. He will spice his exposition of policy with gibes 
and insults hurled at the Opposition benches, delightedly 
cheered by the majority behind him. And he will regularly 
devote the last ten minutes of his speech to an essay in 
vituperation, a rising crescendo hurled across the floor of the 
House, amid the inarticulate protests of the unfortunate 
remnant of Protectionists, and the increasing enthusiasm 
of the Government benches. The most unpopular food will 
be swallowed when garnished with such an acceptable sauce. 
“All men are children,” Lady Cecily informed Captain 
Brassbound ; and proceeded to demonstrate the truth of 
her announcement. ‘The statement holds good, even of 
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those who have been specially selected for the representation 
of their fellows, as men of ability and renown. 

And the new Parliament, as much as its members, is a 
child. It is a child in its varying moods, in its inexperience, 
in its generosity and its occasional cruelty, in its boundless 
hopes of the future. It interrupts hostile speakers, some- 
times light-heartedly, sometimes bitterly and unfairly. It is 
now dejected, now hilarious. Rightly played upon, it may 
yet be made to discourse most excellent music. The critical 
time will come when it recognises the passing of the years— 
so much to do and so little done; when it confronts the high 
hopes of the anticipations with the pitiful realities of the 
accomplishment. ‘* His energy,” wrote the biographer of 
William Morris in the later time, “ had become forced and 
feverish. It was the power of the strong man yearning to 
accomplish something before his death, not the simple hope 
of the child who had long years of life and growth before 
him.” This Parliament is an assembly destined to a similar 
transformation. The period of such a change’s beginning , 
will be a critical time for all concerned in the right 
guidance of the great progressive machine towards attain- 
able ends. An ordinary Parliament with ordinary majorities 
—in the House and the constituencies—might pass its 
blameless space of days in mild measures of moderate reform. 
No such fate—desirable or ignoble—is reserved for this 
product of a national upheaval. The nation has sent back 
an astonishing House of Commons, with hopes in part 
extravagant, in part set upon the enterprise of large 
social amelioration. At the time of its greatest victory—it 
is no prejudiced verdict—Liberalism is on its ultimate trial. 


Then were we like unto them that dream. ‘The first 
is the final summary. Old members have described their 
astonishment at the return to the ancient arena; ex- 
pecting to see Mr. Balfour spinning his airy cobwebs and 
Mr. Chamberlain bullying the Irish, and the gentlemen 
of England, lavishly scattered over the green benches, 
interrupting in boisterous, happy fashion, the feeble and 
despairing Liberal minority, or indulging in loud conversa- 
tion to drown the speeches of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
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man. In the interval, the accustomed scene has been swept 
as with a flood; the old order has vanished for ever. 
Serried ranks of eager unknown members, set on the work 
of reform, and indifferent to all the ancient traditions, have 
been washed into the House of Commons from every 
quarter of England. The impossible has so far become the 
normal, that it fails to awaken astonishment. Advanced 
Radical measures are carried by majorities of three or four 
hundred. The “ pro-Boers,” who had become the scorn 
of the Press, who failed to find a hearing in the country, 
who escaped with physical damage from infuriated mobs 
defended by Mr. Balfour as having reached the limits of 
human endurance, are found quietly triumphant, piloting 
motions through the House, or enunciating sentiments 
which a year ago would have led to a universal uproar. It 
is too soon to apprehend the full meaning of the change. 
Men are still stunned by the cataclysm. An imagination 
of particular delicacy and force is needed to interpret this 
change in terms of human welfare, to see behind the new 
crowd of respectable middle-aged gentlemen the Spirit 
of Democracy and the hope which has come into the 
world. A Carlyle should be discovered to chronicle the 
courses of contemporary affairs. What will this mean to 
the long passion of Ireland, to a South Africa tottering 
upon the edge of ruin, to the denizen of the city slum, to 
the old and the young who are the rightful subjects of the 
nation’s compassion and its pride, to that patient expectation 
of the poor which shall not perish for ever? Anticipation 
of the consequence which may follow from this present 
Parliament’s action should provide a guarantee for a sense 
of responsibility in such high calling—should ensure that no 
timidity and no rashness, no personal rivalry or jealousies 
of disappointed ambition, no one man’s cowardice or fickle- 
ness and petulance of a crowd, shall hinder the going 
forward of the work of Reform. 
C. F. G. MasTERMAN 
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OW to stop the manufacture of paupers? This is 

the question which is engaging the most earnest atten- 
tion of all social reformers. Our present Poor Law has few 
defenders. It has now outrun its three score years and ten ; 
and there seems to be no “reason of strength” why its 
existence should be prolonged. The recently appointed 
Royal Commission will certainly suggest important modifi- 
cations ; and the question is: What lines should they 
follow ? 

It is fortunate that, coincident with this recognition that 
existing methods are unsatisfactory, public attention is being 
closely directed to what is known as the “ Elberfeld System.” 
This is, probably, largely due to the powerful appeal, in 
Miss Sutter’s Britain’s Next Campaign, for some humaner 
method of dealing with the indigent poor ; but that book, 
while giving a clear outline of Elberfeld methods, makes no 
attempt to grapple with the difficulties which confront any 
one who tries to transport a German system to English 
soil. My object is to examine those difficulties in the light 
of a two-fold experience. After three months’ close study of 
the working of the Elberfeld System in the larger German 
cities—Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, and Cologne—I became 
a more enthusiastic admirer of the system than before, but 
somewhat sceptical as to the possibility of adopting it in this 
country. Since then, however, I have spent another three 
months in organising and drawing up a Constitution for a 
Citizen’s Guild of Help in Halifax, modelled, so far as 
altered conditions permitted, on German lines. This latter 
experience, while it has revealed many difficulties that must 
arise in any attempt to Anglicise the Elberfeld System, has, 
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at the same time, made me strongly hopeful that—difficulties 
notwithstanding—these Guilds of Help may successfully 
adopt all the essential features in German methods, and 
thus render valuable service in opening the way to a more 
rational and humaner system of poor-relief. It is true that 
Halifax is a comparatively small town ; but it is an in- 
dustrial town, and presents all the ordinary poverty problems 
of an industrial town. And, even though Halifax is small, 
Bradford—the pioneer of the movement in this country— 
is large ; and in Bradford the system has been at work for 
eighteen months, with very beneficial results. 

These examples, and those of Swinton, Liscard and 
Eccles (the only other places, I believe, where the system 
is fully organised and actually at work) are leading to 
numerous inquiries (I know of seventy-eight) from all parts 
of the country, by those who contemplate similar action. 
There are many pitfalls to avoid. Mistakes at the outset, 
made through lack of knowledge, may easily result in failure 
and disappointment. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed” ; it will 
be my endeavour to give the forewarning. 

These many efforts and inquiries are all indicative of a 
widespread unrest, a widespread dissatisfaction, not only with 
what is being done, but even with what is being attempted, by 
our present Poor Law. The conviction is steadily growing, 
that our present system, so far from stopping, is actually en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paupers, by the utter inadequacy 
of the relief afforded, and the degradation it inflicts on 
every recipient of its doles. It is more than fifty years since 
Carlyle wrote in his Latter Day Pamphlets : “ Were all men 
doing their duty, or seriously trying to do it, there would 
be no paupers.” He speaks of ‘‘ the quagmire of pauperism 
—a quagmire which must be drained.” This draining our 
Poor Law does not even attempt ; the most it can do is 
to pick out a few of those who are daily tumbling into 
it, and then to leave them with such inadequate support, 
that it is tolerably certain that they will not only re- 
lapse into it again, but drag their children with them. 
This limitation of the power of the Poor Law is frankly 
admitted by one of its ablest exponents. Mr. Bentham, the 
Chairman of the Bradford Board of Guardians, and a 
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member of the recently-appointed Commission, said at a 
Conference of Poor Law Guardians in February, 1905, that 
“the Poor Law is not designed to prevent human shipwreck, 
but only to relieve those in distress. The Poor Law isa 
lifeboat, which goes out to save the drowning.” This 
description is undoubtedly correct ; but that does not end 
the matter. An awakened national conscience calls for 
something more ; it demands, not merely a lifeboat to rescue 
the wrecked, but a lighthouse that will prevent the wreck. 
Here it is that the Elberfeld System comes to our aid ; 
the perception of this is creating the present widespread 
inquiry as to the possibility of its adoption in this 
countr 

So much has been written lately about the working of 
this system, that it will only be necessary here to point out 
its leading features, in order to show in what way it supplies 
what we lack, and what are the chief difficulties that stand 
in the way of any attempt to Anglicise it. 

Dr. Miinsterberg, the President of the Armenverwaltung 
in Berlin, in his book Das Elberfelder System (by far the 
ablest exposition of the system that I know) lays stress upon 
three cardinal points, which he considers essential and 
fundamental. These three are (1) INDIVIDUALISATION, 
(2) Suspivision InTO DisTRicTs AND SuB-DIsTRICTS, and (3) 
DECENTRALISATION. Individualisation is the bed rock of the 
system ; but, without the other two, this would be impos- 
sible. It is through lack of these that England has failed ; 
it is through having them that Germany succeeds. In any 
attempt to Anglicise German methods, we may introduce 
many modifications; but these fundamentals must be 
retained. How essential they are will become clearer when 
more fully explained. 


I. INDIVIDUALISATION. 


Roughly speaking, this means that each case requiring 
help shall be dealt with on its merits, and not merely by 
some rule of thumb. But it means much more. It recog- 
nises how many and various are the causes that bring 
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poverty into a home, and that help, to be effective, must 
not only deal with symptoms, but must attack the disease. 
The symptoms are apparent to the most casual observer : 
half-starved, half-clad children, scanty furniture, an over- 
crowded dwelling, the tired, hopeless look of the mother, it 
may be accompanied by squalor and dirt. A weekly dole 
may do a little to allay these symptoms ; but it can never 
touch the disease or heal the suffering. There is always 
something behind these symptoms which cannot be dis- 
covered by the stereotyped inquiries of a paid official. He 
may elicit the facts that would satisfy a Gradgrind ; but he 
cannot catch a glimpse of the facts on which a true judg- 
ment can be formed, or helpful action taken. The fault 
lies, not with the official, but with the system. How is it 
possible for a Relieving Officer, with four or five hundred 
cases to attend to, to scrutinise the multifarious complexities 
of each particular case? There is no alternative, under our 
system, but the ‘‘ workhouse test ”»—that lamest of all lame 
expedients. ‘Abandon hope all ye who enter here,” is 
almost as true to-day as when Carlyle applied Dante’s words 
to the English workhouses seventy years ago. The con- 
ditions of workhouse life have doubtless been immensely 
improved ; but the atmosphere is the same—the atmosphere 
of pauperism—and the atmosphere (as we have been lately 
reminded of the school) is the potent and determining 
factor. No wonder that, with such a narrow way leading 
out into independent life, there be few that find it. 

The sources of poverty are so various, that it is often 
intensely difficult to arrive at the true source after the most 
painstaking investigation. Yet this is of the first importance. 
The strong hand necessary to deal with criminal poverty will 
crush the tender heart of one whose poverty results from 
unavoidable misfortune. To have failed in a brave struggle 
to maintain independence is suffering enough ; it is increased 
beyond endurance when that failure is branded with the 
stigma of pauperism. But how are we toavoidit? Germany 
shows us the way. When poverty strikes—or even threatens 
—a home or an individual, there stands a friend. He may 
or not bring money ; but he will bring help, and such help 
as circumstances require. This is made possible by— 
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II. Dtvistion 1nto Districts AND SUB-DISTRICTS. 


A word or two of explanation may be necessary for 
those who are not familiar with the details. Every town is 
divided into a certain number of Districts, according to 
population ; and these Districts are again sub-divided into 
from fourteen to sixteen Sub-districts. Each District has its 
Captain, and each Sub-district its Helper or Armenpfleger 
(literally, ‘one who cares for the poor”). Each Captain, 
with his fourteen or sixteen Helpers, is responsible for the 
poor in his own District ; and these combine in their own 
persons—so far as outdoor relief is concerned—the duties 
both of our Boards of Guardians and Relieving Officers. 
Each Guardian is a Relieving Officer, and each Relieving 
Officer a Guardian. The person who visits the home and 
conducts the inquiry as to the need for help is himself a 
member of the Board by which the case is decided. What 
does this mean? It means a sub-division of labour so 
minute (no Helper having more than four cases under his 
charge at one time), that individualisation becomes, not only 
possible, but actual. It creates absolutely new conditions 
in the methods of dealing with poverty. It is a quantitative 
difference so vast that it becomes qualitative. It is not 
merely an enlargement; it is a transfiguration. A few 
figures will make still clearer the immense significance of 
this feature of the Elberfeld System. Berlin (pop. 1,654,256) 
has 4221 Helpers. These take the place and do the work 
which is done by our Relieving Officers and Poor Law 
Guardians. So the city of Berlin, acting through its City 
Council—apart from all that is done by the churches and 
by private agency—has an army of 4221 volunteers con- 
stantly taking care of its poor. The same, and in some 
cases an even better proportion between Helpers and 
population is found in other German cities. Hamburg 
(pop. 727,000) has 1563; Leipzig (pop. 450,000) has 975 ; 
while Elberfeld itself (pop. 150,000) has 518. When we 
compare this condition of things with that which we find in 
any English city, the difference is staggering.. Take e.g. 
Leeds and Leipzig, with very similar populations. Leeds, 
with its four Unions, has 94 Guardians; Leipzig 975. And, 
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while Leeds has only 8 Relieving Officers, Leipzig has 
nearly 1000. And yet the Leeds Unions are as well manned 
as any others in this country. This minute sub-division 
of labour makes it possible to individualise ; but there is yet 
another essential to make that individualisation complete. 





III. DEcENTRALISATION. 


This means not only that each city has its own Poor 
Law Board responsible for the care of its own poor, without 
any Local Government Board to control its administration, 
but also that each of these Boards is divided into other 
Boards, which virtually have an independence of their own. 
The Captain, with his band of Helpers in each District, 
constitutes the Board of Guardians for that District, with 
practically the full powers of an English Board of Guardians 
for dealing with all ordinary cases of out-door relief. This 
independence engenders a sense of responsibility, while at 
the same time it gives confidence to the workers in under- 
taking their duties. The same persons who inquire and 
recommend, also decide what and what kind of relief shall 
be granted ; and they know that, in ordinary circumstances, 
they will not be interfered with. Each District Board is 
large enough to reap the benefit of collective experience 
when making its decisions, yet not so large as to prevent 
careful and individual attention to each particular case. 
Here also individualisation is secured. 


Such are the main features of the Elberfeld System, and 
these must be strictly preserved. The essential point is, to 
ensure that individual attention is given to the circumstances 
of every applicant for relief ; and this must be ensured, not 
only when the Helper makes his investigations in the home, 
but also when the District Board considers and decides 
upon his report. To ensure this, the area to be worked 
must be so subdivided, that no one Helper shall have more 
than three, or at the most four, cases under his care at any 
one time, and no District Board shall have to consider the 
reports of more than fourteen or, at the most, sixteen 
Helpers. So far, however, no very grave difficulties present 
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themselves. The construction of the machinery is com- 
paratively easy ; the parts are already to hand and merely 
require to be put together. The difficulties begin when 
this purely mechanical work is finished. Some of these, 
doubtless, are more imaginary than real; but others are very 
real, and the most real are often the least suspected. 

The greatest difficulty in the minds of most people, if 
one may judge by the frequency with which it is mentioned, 
is that of finding a sufficient number of volunteers to do 
the work. In Germany it is different. The fact that 
every German city has Home Rule, has developed a civic 
sense which is absent here. In Germany, it is as natural 
to join the citizens’ army for the redemption of the poor, as 
it is to join the national army for the protection of the 
State. In England, we have been so long accustomed to 
compound for this personal service by the payment of a 
rate, that many fear it will be impossible to call forth the 
necessary enthusiasm. At one time I shared that fear ; but 
my experience, so far as it has gone, has removed it. 
Halifax did not require a large number ; but we kept to 
the German proportions. We asked for twenty-three 
District Captains ; and we obtained them at once. It was 
the same with the Helpers. 330 were required ; we had 
a list submitted to us of more than 600, said to be willing 
to undertake the work ; and, in little more than a fortnight, 
the roll was complete. I believe that Bradford and Swinton 
had very similar experiences. 

The real difficulty, however, lies, not in getting the 
requisite number of volunteers, but in securing those of the 
right kind, and in maintaining their enthusiasm. Careless- 
ness in the selection of the workers—especially of the 
Captains—is certain to end, if not in actual failure, in 
heavy disappointment. ‘This difficulty is not so great in 

ermany as it is with us. The system has been so long at 
work there, that each District in any town may always 
count on having a sufficient number of experts, from whose 
experience novices may learn, and decisions may be guided. 
In England it is different. We have amongst us, in 
connection with our churches and charitable societies, an 
innumerable company of amateur visitors, very willing, 
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very sympathetic, but (with the possible exception of those 
who have worked in connection with a C.O.S.) most of 
them wholly untrained. This is not enough. The battle 
with poverty is the stiffest battle we have to fight to-day ; 
and there must be clear grit in those who would fight it. 
There is no place for the dilettante, the mere sentimentalist, 
or for the goody-goody chatterer. Soft sawder won't crack 
hard nuts; and there are none harder than those that are 
presented by the problems of poverty. What is needed in 
the Captains and Helpers of any Guild that would work on 
Elberfeld lines is tact (and that pre-supposes courtesy), 
judgment, firmness, the courage to say “ No”; but, com- 
bined with these, must be deep and wide sympathies, and 
that love which “ beareth all things and hopeth all things.” 
It may not be possible to obtain this high standard in all 
who are enrolled in the ranks; but success or failure will 
depend on the care that is taken to reach it. This care- 
fulness in the selection of material is the crux of the whole 
matter. 

The plan adopted by the Halifax Committee may serve 
as a suggestion. ‘The Committee recognised that it would 
be sheer folly to take any one who might volunteer, however 
sincere the offer of service might be. Accordingly it 
appointed four of its number to act as a Committee of 
Selection. This committee chose the Captains first. Other 
considerations besides personal character and general fitness 
had to be taken into account. Dr. Miinsterberg, in Das 
Elberfelder System, draws attention to the caution that should 
be exercised not to appoint owners of cottage property to 
Districts in which that property is situated, nor local shop- 
keepers to be the almoners of their customers, etc. He 
thinks few would abuse their trust ; but he urges caution 
to avoid suspicion, however groundless that suspicion might 
be. Then again, in the case of the Captain especially, it 
is of the utmost importance that he should be a man, not 
only of ability, but of some leisure. The duties are by no 
means light ; and they can only be efficiently discharged 
when some considerable amount of time can be devoted to 
them. After giving due weight to these points, this com~- 
mittee of four, from a list of about forty names that had 
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been submitted to it, selected twenty-three, the required 
number. These were personally interviewed, and furnished 
with a printed copy of a Captain’s duties. The majority 
accepted at once ; others were speedily found. The Helpers 
were similarly chosen, though with one important modifica- 
tion. The number required was 330. The Committee 
had before it a list of more than 600 suggested names. 
From these a certain number were selected as suitable ; and 
each Captain was furnished with a list containing the 
names of rather more than he required. From this list 
each Captain was asked to choose his own Helpers, subject 
to the final approval of the Executive Committee. 

But the difficulty with regard to the workers does not 
end here’ A new philanthropic movement, with such high 
ideals, may be relied upon to create sufficient enthusiasm to 
enrol the requisite army of volunteers ; it takes more than 
that to keep these volunteers steadily at work in the 
trenches, when the novelty has worn off and the glamour 
has departed. In those German towns in which the 
working of the Elberfeld System is undertaken by the 
municipalty, this difficulty is not met with. It is a civic 
movement; and civic pride—so strong in Germany—will 
always suitain it. Every effort is made to invest the 
workers with civic dignity. The Captains and Helpers 
are receivel in public meeting by the Mayor’s Handschilag ; 
and, in the presence of their fellow citizens, are solemnly 
pledged t+ a conscientious discharge of their duties. 
Accordingy they enter upon those duties clothed with 
civic digniy, conscious of civic authority, backed by civic 
funds, and aided by the civic police. How potent a factor 
this is in sustaining enthusiasm is proved by the experi- 
ence of tie few German towns which have not as yet 
municipalsed their administration of Poor relief. They 
have beer unable, in most instances, to sustain either the 
enthusiasn of the start, or the standard of activity. 

Thus experience makes one somewhat anxious lest the 
movemen in this country should be similarly affected. At 
present tiere is no one of our Guilds of Help with an 
experiene sufficiently long to provide a test. It is well, 
however,hat the danger should be foreseen, and, if possible, 
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averted. It is here that we meet with our heaviest handi- 
cap. We can adopt the aims and, largely, the methods of 
the Elberfeld System ; but, at present, we cannot munici- 
palise our organisation. And yet there is much that we 
can do to counteract this disadvantage. Every effort should 
be made to maintain its civic character; its very name— 
Citizens’ Guild—should stamp it as a citizens’ movement ; 
the mayor should be its President ; representatives of the 
City Council and Board of Guardians should be members of 
its Central Administrative Board; its District meetings 
should be held in public buildings (in Halifax all are 
held in Council Schools, freely granted by the Education 
Authority); preliminary meetings should be held, tc discuss 
and explain the objects of the Guild, with Trades’ Councils, 
Friendly Societies, etc. ; everything should be done to ensure 
the active sympathy of the Board of Guardians anc Charity 
Organisation Society; every means should be used to secure 
the loyal support and cordial co-operation of all sections of 
the community. At the meeting to inaugurate th: Halifax 
Citizens’ Guild, the Mayor not only attended, wearing 
the insignia of his office, but he personally invittd all the 
members of the Corporation to accompany hm to the 
platform ; during the meeting he shook hands vith every 
Captain, and, in the name of his fellow citizens, gratefully 
acknowledged the service they were about to renler. Since 
then, the Mayor and Mayoress have given a recepion in the 
Town Hall to all Officers, Captains, and Helpes. These 
courtesies are not only pleasant ; they go far toclothe the 
movement with the needful civic authority. Ifthese steps 
be taken, if the appeal for help be absolutely fret from any 
taint of sect or party, if all classes are enrollid in this 
citizens’ army, and the claims of poverty on theservice of 
the citizen be held up as the inspiring motive, nuch will 
be done to avert the danger of slackening zeal. 

But now arises another difficulty. Where is he mone 
to come from? The German worker can fall back on 
city funds; the English worker can only depend on the 
fitful and nenevale contributions of private chariy. This 
difficulty—serious at first sight—is, I think, geater in 
prospect than in reality. Bradford solves it by dspensing 
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entirely with any central fund for charitable relief; and, 
after a somewhat anxious weighing of the pros and cons, I 
have come to the conclusion that Bradford has adopted the 
wisest course. There are some cases, doubtless, which 
can only be met by gifts either in money or its equivalent. 
These are dealt with as the need arises. A list has been 
prepared by the executive of the Guild, of persons willing to 
act as “‘ Stand-bys””—persons ready to render the required 
assistance to specially recommended cases. Halifax—though 
it has a small fund to meet emergency cases—is now 
following the example of Bradford. The wisdom of this 
course will be apparent, when it is remembered that the 
main objects of these Guilds—as indeed of the Elberfeld 
System—is, not to give money, but to prevent the necessity 
for gifts of money. The Helper is advised that his one 
desire should be, even when dealing with cases of absolute 
destitution, to help the needy to help themselves, to give 
neighbourly assistance and counsel in pointing out ways by 
which this self-help may be assured, and thus encourage, in 
those whose hope is breaking, a spirit of self reliance. It 
was a fear that this principle might be endangered that led 
Bradford, not only to decide at the outset to dispense with 
a central fund, but to ratify that decision by an almost 
unanimous vote of the Captains when it had been tested by 
several months’ experiences. It was thought that a Helper, 
meeting with a difficult case, and knowing he had a fund 
at his back, might be tempted to take the line of least 
resistance and adopt the ready expedient of a dole, instead 
of patiently grappling with the difficulties, until he could 
find some way to independence and self help. No doubt 
the simplest way to deal with distress is to give half-a-crown 
and have done with it. It salves the conscience, and gets 
rid of responsibility. But the simplest way is the worst ; 
it rarely relieves, it certainly does not prevent ; and pre- 
vention is the grand objective of the Elberfeld System. It 
would “drain the quagmire.” Its root principle is, that 
personal service, and not almsgiving, is the highest form of 
charity. With us, charity and almsgiving have been so long 
and so closely wedded, that it will be difficult to divorce 
them ; but if the present attempts to Anglicise the Elber- 
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feld System should do no more than this, they will not 
have been in vain. What our Helpers need is that 
apostolic courage that could say to a beggar: “ Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have give I unto thee.” 
But, coupled with this, must be the apostolic devotion to 
the nobler service. 

It may be said, however, that, whatever be the Elber- 
feld principle, this is not the Elberfeld practice ; for some 
of the German cities distribute larger sums than we do in 
Poor-relief. That is quite true; but it must be remem- 
bered that the German Poor-administration undertakes all 
the work which with us is done by our Poor-law Guardians. 
They have to bear the burden of the shiftless poor, even 
when that shiftlessness has become chronic. ‘These are not 
cases that should be dealt with by our Guilds of Help ; 
they must be left in the hands of the Poor-law authorities, 
so long as our Poor-law remains what it is. In an article 
which appeared in the Independent Review a few months 
ago, it was shown that, though the wave of unemployment 
and the wave of pauperism are almost identical in their rise 
and fall, yet there is always a twelve months’ interval before 
the former and the latter coincide, marking a twelve months’ 
brave struggle with poverty to escape the clutches of 
pauperism. It is here that our Guilds of Help will step in ; 
and in this they will be following closely on Elberfeld 
lines. The chief endeavour of the Elberfeld-System is to 
arrest this down-grade movement in its incipient stages, to 
block the roads that lead too easily from struggling poverty 
to hopeless destitution, and thus, before the golden bowl of 


hope is broken at the fountain, to restore self-confidence and 
self-respect. 


So far the difficulties which confront the attempt to 
Anglicise the Elberfeld System do not seem insuperable. 
There is one other, however, which, until we can obtain 
more stringent laws for dealing with criminal poverty, will 
always place us at a disadvantage. Germany can draw a 
much sharper distinction between criminal and deserving 
poverty than is at present possible with us. Thus, to take 
a case unfortunately too common in both countries, that 
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of the man who brings those dependent on him “ upon the 
rates” by gambling, drink, or idleness. In Germany, the 
Poor-administration would at once hand over this case to 
the police; for the first and second offences the man would 
receive short terms of imprisonment, but for a third he 
would be detained for two or three years in what is in fact, 
and not merely in name, a workhouse (ardeitshaus), in which 
he would not only be made to work, but taught a trade. 
And Germany can have “ yet another hold” on a man, of 
this class. If it is proved that he earns a sufficient wage to 
support those dependent on him, but that he is dissipating 
that wage by vicious habits, he can be declared a minor 
(entmiindigt) ; and he is then treated as a child. His employer 
is told that the wage must be paid, not to the man, but to 
the wife. When speaking about this to the Director of the 
Armenverwaltung in Cologne, I expressed my fear that, in 
England, a man who could not get his wage would refuse 
to work. “In Germany,” said my friend, “the police 
would look after that.” How soon Englishmen can be 
brought to acquiesce in the adoption of similar laws in this 
country, it is impossible to say; but, until we have greater 
stringency, the working of the Elberfeld System will be 
more difficult here than it is abroad. 

But, though we may find ways of meeting these 
difficulties, and indeed discover that they become less as 
we look into them, it would be unwise to treat them as non- 
existent. What Germany has been able to do, she has done 
under conditions which, in some important respects, are 
very different from ours. The fact that every German city 
has the entire and unfettered control of its own affairs, 
has fostered a civic sense too often lacking with us, yet 
indispensable if this work is to be successful; her people are 
accustomed to be drilled into obedience, and will submit 
to laws—many of them excellent, yet laws which our 
British independence would not brook; their Captains 
and Helpers are, as a fact, all volunteers, but they know 
that the law could compel them to render a three years’ 
service ; and they know that, while engaged in their work, 
they will be supported by all the authority of the muni- 
cipality. Further, by long experience, every city has in its 
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service a band of experts, many of whom have been “carers 
for the poor” for ten, fifteen, or even thirty years. They 
have become “ discerners of spirits”; they can detect fraud, 
trace the poverty they see to its secret springs, and thus get 
behind the mere symptoms; while, in their visitation, they 
are greatly aided by the fact that in Germany the rich and 
poor live much more closely together, often in the same 
tenement block. 

These difficulties must be frankly recognised by those 
who would Anglicise the Elberfeld System; but they 
should not prove deterrent. We may not be able to adopt 
German methods in every detail; but we can follow them 
in their aims, and, in proportion as those aims are kept 
clearly in view, shall we find the difficulties vanish. 

Some of these aims have been indicated already ; they 
may here be summarised. 

The chief aim of our Guilds of Help (as it is of the 
German system) must be to prevent the necessity for the 
giving of alms, and, even when this is unavoidable, to give 
in such a way as to influence character. ‘The giving of 
alms,” says Dr. Miinsterberg, “should never obscure the 
outlook on the future.” Very often the keenest sufferings 
are borne by those whose sorrow is too sacred to be con- 
fessed ; it is these cases especially that the Guilds will try to 
reach. But, while using every endeavour to make it easier 
for the deserving poor to be discovered and helped, they 
should put forth all their influence to make it harder—and 
it is hoped impossible—for the idle and undeserving to trade 
on the charitable impulses of the public. They should act like 
the two poles of the magnet ; with one to attract, with the 
other to repel. They should seek after the honest, strug- 
gling poor, whose poverty—or threatened poverty—is the 
result of misfortune. These they should try to help in the 
ways best calculated to restore their independence. All 
these should be within the pale of their neighbourly 
ministrations ; but, outside of it, are the cadgers, the 
loafers, the ‘“ won’t-works,” and all those parasites who 
seek to feed and fatten on charitable doles. To checkmate 
this class, they should co-operate with all existing charities, 
in order to prevent overlapping, and, at the same time, 
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should strive to awaken public opinion to recognise that 
personal service is the truest form of charity. 

But these Guilds should have a still wider outlook. 
They should seek to create a neighbourly feeling among all 
classes of the community, and to deepen the sense of civic 
responsibility for the care of its poor; they should shield 
the oppressed, and put in force all existing laws to prevent 
the ill-treatment of children, the demoralisation of the 
young, and the desertion of wives. Yet, still further, each 
District Committee should consider, not merely individual 
cases, but the conditions and causes of the poverty within 
its own area. These should be reported to the Central 
Board, that the Board may use its influence with public 
bodies to effect their removal. 

The social and moral results which have followed the 
working of the Elberfeld System in Germany may be looked 
for here, if these aims be kept clearly in view and faithfully 
pursued. It is in the education of the citizen that it has 
been perhaps most beneficial. In the smaller cities, hun- 
dreds—and in the larger, thousands—come into almost daily 
contact with the poor; they are brought into living touch 
with the difficulties, the struggles, the temptations, the 
sorrows, of these brothers and sisters of our Father’s family, 
from whom we are all too widely severed; and, through these 
experiences, they become touched with a feeling of their 
infirmities. This system is training a noble army of men 
and women for that highest of all service—the bearing of 
one another’s burdens. It was said of Charles Kingsley, by 
one of his oldest friends :—‘‘ There was in him a deep respect 
for the poor, a positive looking up to them for His dear 
sake who became poor ; for the good he saw in them ; for 
the still greater good which he hoped to see and strove that 
he might see in them.” One of the most beautiful results 
of the working of the Elberfeld System in Germany has been 
to produce this feeling in a large number of her citizens ; 
it may be equally expected among our own citizens when 
that system has found its home with us as it has with them. 

A. Hotpen Bytes 
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INCE the time of Darwin, the two problems which 

have occupied the minds of biologists beyond all others, 
have been the Cause of Variation and the Nature of 
Heredity. Not only is a knowledge of them a necessary 
part of a complete theory of biology; but it is also of 
immense practical importance to mankind. 

Much has been written in recent years about human 
degeneracy and the possibility of arresting it ; and various 
schemes have been suggested for the improvement of the 
race. But until the disease is understood, it is premature 
to dogmatise about the best means of curing it ; remedies 
may be found which are of greater or less value, but no 
absolute cure can be expected. 

Our ignorance of these questions is illustrated by the 
proposals which are frequently made for checking the 
degeneration of our slum population. It is confidently 
asserted, on the one hand, that the effect of unhealthy living 
is cumulative from one generation to the next ; and, on the 
other, it is maintained that ‘ acquired characters” are not 
inherited, and, therefore, what is really needed is a restriction 
on the marriage of the “unfit.” It is evident, therefore, 
that, for the solution of this problem, a knowledge of 
heredity is required ; and at present, unfortunately, our 
information is very imperfect. 

But although biology is still undecided with regard to 
the questions which most directly concern mankind, yet in 
recent years knowledge has been gained which is of great 
importance to the farmer and stock-breeder. Here actual 
experiment can be made, yielding answers which admit 
of no doubt ; and yet in most cases, the old methods are 
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still followed, and little account is taken of scientific 
research. 

Above all, the subject is of interest to the thoughtful 
biologist ; for it lies at the root of the whole study of 
Evolution. The geological record and the teachings of 
embryology prove that evolution has taken place; and 
Darwin, by the theory of Natural Selection, showed the 
means by which it may have been brought about. But, 
until the nature of, Variation and Heredity is fully under- 
stood, no more than a half-glimpse of the process can be 
gained. 

Darwin frankly acknowledged that of the cause of varia- 
tion we know nothing, and of the mechanism of heredity 
we have only hypotheses and that, until we know how, if 
not why, these things occur, our knowledge in this direction 
can make little progress. 

In recent years attention has been widely turned to the 
problem ; and at last it appears that the chaos which baffled 
the earlier observers is being reduced to order. In Darwin’s 
time, the confusion appeared utterly hopeless. When two 
varieties of animal or plant were crossed, no prediction as 
to the offspring could bemade. In some cases intermediates 
were produced ; in others totally new forms appeared, or 
the offspring seemed to revert to far back ancestors. The 
later generations from the cross broke out into what seemed 
indiscriminate and lawless variability ; and, from the con- 
fusion of forms thus produced, no generalisation could be 
drawn except that “crossing promotes variation.” An 
example may make this clearer. If a white rat is paired 
with a black-and-white, it may happen that some or all 
of the young are grey, hardly distinguishable from the wild 
progenitor of both varieties. This was called reversion to 
ancestral type. But pair two of those grey young together, 
and the offspring will probably include grey, black, white, 
grey piebald, and black piebald, 7. e. almost all the types of 
domestic rats known to the fancier. A few years ago, this 
was inexplicable; now the result can be predicted with 
confidence, so long as the constitutions of the parent rats are 
known. 

Among the first to introduce order into this confusion 
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was Galton, who measured single characters, and found, so 
far as possible, how they were inherited in families. He 
found, in such a case as human stature, for example, that if 
two parents exceeded the normal stature by a certain amount, 
their children on the average exceeded the normal height 
to a less extent, z.e. tended to revert to the ‘‘ mode,” or 
average of the general population. The extent of this 
reversion was determined by an examination of sufficient 
data ; and Galton concluded that, in any character, a child 
obtains half his total heritage from his two parents, a quarter 
from his grandparents, and so on in geometrical ratio. The 
more recent work of Pearson has modified these figures 
to some extent, but has not altered the general result of 
Galton’s conclusions. 

It has long been known that inheritance may be of two 
kinds, “ continuous” and “ discontinuous,” according to the 
kind of character concerned. Human stature is a typical 
case of continuous inheritance ; the children on the average 
will approach the mean between the two parents. But in 
such a case as eye-colour it is otherwise. If one parent has 
blue eyes and the other black, the children will as a rule 
have blue or dark eyes, not intermediates. Galton applied 
his rule to such cases also, and supposed that, in the same 
way, half the heritage of all the children came from the 
parents, a quarter from the grandparents, and a quarter from 
earlier ancestors. This conclusion is less satisfactory than 
the corresponding one in the case of continuous variation, 
such as human stature; and, when applied to characters 
which are wholly discontinuous, such for example as 
albinism, as contrasted with colour, it is undoubtedly not 
correct. 

Galton’s work led to a great amount of investigation of 
heredity by accurate measurement, chiefly in characters 
which are continuous in.their inheritance, z.e. in which all 
intermediates can exist between one extreme and the other. 
Work of this kind soon showed that often a character which 
appears at first sight to be discontinuous in nature is not 
really so, since all intermediates between one extreme and 
the other exist, although the individuals approaching the 
mean are very rare compared with those near the extremes. 
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If a curve or such a form is drawn, in which the ordinates 
represent the frequency of occurrence and the abscisse the 
measurement of the character under observation, such a 
curve has two maxima (“ modes”) separated by a depression. 
A curve of this kind would be made by measuring the jaws 
of a large sample of male stag-beetles ; it is found that a 
large number have quite small jaws, a still larger number 
very big jaws, and a few, jaws of intermediate sizes. 

Facts of this kind have led some workers to deny the 
existence of discontinuous variation ; they say that if enough 
specimens are collected all the intermediates will be found. 
This is often true, and may be true even where the character 
is truly discontinuous as far as its inheritance is concerned. 
For a character must be held to be discontinuous in its 
inheritance, if, when the extremes are bred together, no 
intermediates are produced, even though an intermediate 
race exists which cannot be produced by pairing together 
the extremes. For example, a “ silver” cat might be con- 
sidered as intermediate between black and white ; but if it 
is found that a black and a white when paired together do 
not give silvers, but either blacks only or blacks and whites, 
then these characters are discontinuous in their inheritance, 
even though the apparently intermediate silver be known to 
exist. 

That such discontinuity of inheritance does exist, is now 
very generally admitted; and it will be seen later that it 
is possible that all inheritance may turn out to be of that 
kind, but appear to be continuous through the inclusion 
of more than one character in one which is supposed to be 
unitary. 

The “ biometric” method of investigating heredity deals 
essentially with averages; and, as such, has done work of 
very great value. But it does not concern itself with each 
individual child of a given mating, and explain why that 
child has the character which it possesses. In this way it is 
distinguished from the method of the so-called ‘“‘ Mendelian ” 
school, which I now proceed to consider. I propose to 
compare the two methods later, but point out here that 
they are not necessarily antagonistic, since they approach 
the same facts from opposite sides. 
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The “ Mendelian” school of investigators sprang sud- 
denly into existence on the re-discovery of Mendel’s work in 
1900. A number of men had been working at these subjects 
before that time, but had been unable to penetrate the con- 
fusion which had previously baffled Darwin and his contem- 
poraries. In 1900, a paper was unearthed, which had been 
published in 1866 by Gregor Mendel, a Bohemian monk. 
It originally appeared in a local journal of small circulation ; 
and, coming as it did when the scientific world was still 
thinking of little besides the Origin of Species, it attracted no 
attention. But, on its re-discovery in 1900, it immediately 
became clear that, if the hypothesis put forward by Mendel 
was true, a simple solution was offered for all the difficulties 
in which the subject had hitherto been involved. 

Mendel adopted the method by which alone such pro- 
blems can be completely solved, of taking unit characters 
separately and following their behaviour when crossed in 
each individual of succeeding generations. He was fortunate 
in finding a species to work with in which such characters 
are conspicuous, and at the same time unitary, ze. not 
composed of sub-characters which can be separated on 
crossing. His simplest and most convincing work was done 
on the common pea. He crossed a green-seeded pea with a 
yellow-seeded, and found that all peas of the first cross were 
yellow, not differing materially from the yellow parent. 
When, however, such crossed peas were self-fertilised, three 
quarters of the peas so produced were yellow, and one 
quarter green. He then self-fertilised each of these plants, 
and recorded its offspring separately. He found that all the 
green peas bred perfectly true, producing nothing but 
greens ; of the yellows one third similarly bred true, while 
the remaining two thirds gave yellows and greens in the 
original proportion of 3:1. It appeared, therefore, that, 
among the offspring of the crossed peas when self-fertilised, 
one quarter were pure green, one quarter pure yellow, and 
one half crossed yellow, z.e. containing latent green. Since 
in the first cross the yellow only appeared, he called that 
colour dominant ; the green which disappeared in the first 
cross but reappeared later, he called recesstve. When, there- 
fore, the original pure dominant was crossed with a recessive, 
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the first cross were all hybrids, showing the dominant 
character ; when these were self-fertilised or paired inter se, 
one quarter of the young of the second generation were 
pure dominants, one quarter pure recessives, and one half 
dominant hybrids which behaved like first crosses when 
paired znter se. 

He next paired a hybrid of the first generation with 
a recessive, and found that half the offspring were dominant 
hybrids (containing the recessive character latent) and half 
were recessives which bred true when self-fertilised. 

He explained these facts as follows. If the hybrid plant 
produces germ-cells (egg-cells and pollen grains) half of 
which bear only the dominant character, and half only the 
recessive, none bearing both together, and if such germ- 
cells meet in fertilisation by pure chance, then it will 
happen that, out of any large number of fertilisations, one 
quarter will consist of dominant + dominant, one quarter of 
recessive + recessive, and one half of dominant + recessive. 
In other words, calling dominant and recessive D and R 
respectively, if too D’s are mixed with 100 R’s, and then 
pairs taken out at random, there will be on the average 
25 DD, 25 RR, and 50 DR. In the same way, when 
a hybrid is paired with a pure recessive, if the hybrid 
produces D and R germ-cells in equal numbers, while the 
recessive produces only R, the pairs will be DR and RR 
in equal numbers, z.e. half the offspring will be hybrids and 
half pure recessives. 

Mendel proved that there were in peas several other 
pairs of characters which were inherited in the same way, 
t.e. purple and white flowers, round and wrinkled seeds, etc. ; 
but that such pairs of characters are wholly independent of 
one another. If a round yellow pea is crossed with a green 
wrinkled, in the second generation these forms, and in 
addition round, green, and yellow wrinkled, will appear, 
the members of each pair occurring in their proper pro- 
portions. A pair of characters of this kind, which can 
replace one another without affecting other characters, 
has been called by Bateson a pair of a/lelomorphs. The 
essential part of Mendel’s hypothesis is, that the germ- 
cell of a hybrid organism can only bear one of a pair 
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of allelomorphs, 7.e. although both are present in the 
hybrid only one is borne by each germ-cell, and there- 
fore the germ-cells of a hybrid are pure in respect of any 
character. Further, since hybrid parents mated together 
(DR x DR) produce offspring in the ratio of 1 DD: 
2DR:1RR, he supposed that half the germ-cells bore 
one allelomorph (e.g. yellow) the other half the other 
(green). In other words, pure germ-cells of each kind are 
produced in equal numbers. 

The simplicity of this conception of the purity of 
the germ-cells in respect of allelomorphic characters, is 
somewhat obscured at first sight by the dominance of 
one character over the other in the hybrid. This does 
not always exist; for the crossed form may differ from 
both the pure parents. An instance of this is the Andalusian 
fowl, a slate-blue bird which cannot be bred true, since 
it always throws “ wasters,” some of which are black, and 
others white with black splashes. When a black’ waster 
is paired with a white, the offspring are all Andalusians ; 
that is to say, the Andalusian is a crossed bird consisting of 
black x splashed white. And when Andalusians are paired 
together they produce young roughly in the ratio of 
2 Andalusian : 1 black : 1 splashed white. Other cases 
of this kind are also known, of forms which are essentially 
hybrid, and can never be bred true, since they always throw 
the pure parent forms. 

It is frequently found that, when two dissimilar races are 
crossed together, the offspring show a “ reversion” to an 
ancestral type. This may be analogous to the blue colour, 
different from both parent forms, in the Andalusian ; but in 
some cases another explanation has been offered. When a 
black mouse is crossed with an albino, the offspring are all 
coloured, since albinism is recessive to colour; but frequently 
the colour of the crossed mice, instead of being black, is grey, 
like that of the wild mouse. This used to be considered 
reversionary ; but quite recent work has suggested another 
explanation. It has been shown that hair colour depends 
on two factors; and that, if one of them is absent, the animal 
is albino, but that such an albino bears the other colour-factor 
latent. If then a black is crossed with an albino bearing 
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latent grey, the offspring will be grey, since that is dominant 
over black ; and if two such crossed greys are paired together, 
their children will consist of greys, blacks, and albinos, the 
coloured mice bearing to the albinos the ratio of 3: 1. 

Such cases introduce complications into the study of 
heredity which at first are very puzzling ; but, when each 
is investigated individually, it is commonly found that simple 
explanations are possible, and we are brought back to the 
root idea of the purity of the germ-cells wherever simple 
characters are concerned, That is to say, whenever we are 
dealing with a pair of unitary characters, one of which can 
be replaced by the other (such as greenness and yellowness 
in peas), then, although both are present, either visible or 
latent, in the hybrid, only one or the other can be caused by 
each of its germ-cells. This conception enables us to com- 
pare an organism with a chemical compound, in which one 
atom or radical can be replaced by another. As in sodium 
sulphate the sodium can be replaced by potassium on the 
SO, radicle by chlorine, so in a green wrinkled pea the 
green can be replaced by yellow or the wrinkling by round- 
ness, without altering the other characters of the plant. The 
hybrid plant formed by crossing a green pea with a yellow 
might be compared toa so]ution containing two salts, which 
can exist together in solution ; but when they are crystal- 
lised out (in the formation of germ-cells) each crystal is 
pure. 

It now remains to consider how this discovery re-acts on 
our notions of variation and heredity as a whole. In the 
first place, in the cases which are known to follow the Men- 
delian law, the differences are usually comparatively large, 
and can be sharply distinguished—what Darwin called 
“single variations ” are now more commonly spoken of as 
“‘ mutations.” Does the law apply also to ordinary varia- 
bility, to those differences which we speak of as fluctuations? 
At present no certain answer can be given. Some of these 
fluctuations are due to environment, and are probably not 
inherited ; to such the law does not apply. But it is pos- 
sible that other fluctuating variability may be due to a 
combination of a number of characters, each of which in 
itself is Mendelian in its inheritance, e.g. if human stature 
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depends on the size of a number of separate bones, each of 
these might vary discontinuously, and yet the whole might 
show continuous variation. This, however, is unlikely, since 
it is known that the different parts of the body vary in 
sympathy with one another: that is, they are closely corre- 
lated. At present, therefore, we have still to distinguish 
the two kinds of variability, and can only say with confidence 
that the principle of germ-cell purity applies to the discon- 
tinuous form. And, since the biometric methods have been 
applied chiefly to study continuous variation (fluctuation) 
there is no necessary opposition between the rival methods. 
One thing biometric methods may decide is, whether effects 
of environment on the individual are inherited : a question 
which has perplexed the minds of biologists for many years. 
It is conceivable, if unlikely, that fluctuations are due origin- 
ally to the effects of external conditions, while mutations 
depend on causes of which we are ignorant, and that the 
two forms of inheritance result from difference of nature 
and origin. It is known that environment may exercise an 
influence on just such kinds of variation as have been most 
studied by biometric methods, e.g. on the number of petals 
or florets of flowers where the number is not constant; and 
it has been one of the difficulties in the use of these methods, 
that allowance has to be made for the effects of environment. 
It seems possible that all such differences may spring from 
external conditions ; but, until it is proved that these effects 
can be inherited, this remains a mere supposition. 

Of the cause of mutations we know nothing ; it is possible 
that they too owe their ultimate origin to outside influences, 
but, if so, it is much less directly. We know that more 
abundant nutrition may increase the number of the petals 
of a flower as the direct result of added strength. But when 
an organism “sports” as a result of new environment, the 
variation seems rather to arise from a disturbance of equi- 
librium ; and the direction which the “sport” will take 
cannot be predicted. 

When we come to consider the practical bearing of 
recent work on Heredity, we are faced by the two questions 
touched upon at the outset of this paper. How does it 
affect the gardener and stock-breeder, and does it offer any 
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hope of human improvement? That it gives new powers 
of very great value to the breeder, is undoubted ; for where 
a few years ago all was uncertainty, and procedure was based 
on empirical rules, it is now possible to forecast with con- 
fidence, and give reasons for action. New varieties among 
domestic animals and plants were produced by crossing 
existing varieties, or by breeding from “sports” ; but they 
were only fixed and made permanent by a laborious process 
of eliminating ‘‘ rogues.” Now all that is required is to test 
each individual as to its purity or impurity in respect of any 
character, and to breed pure specimens together. Further, 
it is possible to combine valuable characters from different 
breeds, and to eliminate those which are undesirable, as has 
already been done after only a few years of work in wheats 
and other plants. In these directions the new knowledge is 
of vast practical utility. 

But when we come to consider the question of improving 
our own race, of checking the degeneration with which we 
are threatened, and breeding the great intellects of which we 
are in need, the answer must be, that at present we do not 
know enough. We know that the children of parents sound 
in mind and body will be healthier in both than children of 
the weak or feeble-minded ; but exactly how such characters 
are inherited we do not know. With men experiment is 
impossible; and simple observation can give us averages and 
probabilities, but never certainties in an individual case. It 
is certain that a general improvement could be effected if 
restriction on marriage among the unfit were possible ; but, 
on the practical questions of to-day, biology is not yet ready 
to speak. We do not know certainly how the ill effects of 
an unhealthy life in parents re-act on their children ; we 
cannot say with confidence whether such ill effects are 
cumulative from one generation to another. Common-sense 
says it is and must be so; exact experiment has hitherto 
failed to prove it. In this direction empirical rules and 
common-sense must still be followed, until the time shall 
come when Science can speak with no uncertain voice. 

L. DoncasTER 
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THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE: 
TWO FRENCH PLAYS 


ECENT visitors to Paris will have had an opportunity 

of studying two very different types of modern drama, 
both admirably played, both dealing with “actual” condi- 
tions, both, strange to say, at least in part, the work of the 
same author. And yet it will hardly be possible for the 
impartial observer to doubt that, while one is the real thing, 
the other is but an example of that debased form of art 
which consists of an appeal to conventional sensations, lead- 
ing no-whither. The fact that the latter is played by some 
of the most brilliant actors in Paris, at a subsidised theatre, 
makes the incident only the more regrettable. 

IL’ Attentat of MM. Capus and Descaves, produced at 
the Gaitée, staged with elaborate care, and played with all 
the advantage of the co-operation of the Coquelins and 
Mme. Jane Hading, is a mere shadow, in which there are no 
warmth and no light. Montferran, a rich Socialist deputy, 
makes a canvassing call at the shop of Marescot, a Commu- 
nard of 1870, but now a prosperous and influential citizen. 
In Marescot, played by M. Coquelin Cadet, we have the 
one interesting figure of the play. His son, Lazare Marescot, 
who poses as an anarchist, is engaged by Montferran, purely 
as a matter of business, to act as his private secretary. 
Lazare cherishes the usual romantic passion of French youth 
for a married woman, or, as he supposes her to be, a widow 
—Madame Legrandier, who has business dealings with his 
father’s firm. In fact, Madame Legrandier is Madame 
Montferran, but is living apart from her husband, owing 
to some temporary estrangement. Lazare soon discovers 
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the true state of affairs; and from that moment begins to 
cherish a hatred of his chief. The opportunity of revenge 
occurs when, at a midnight meeting at Montferran’s house, 
Lazare’s father is insulted by a lady of the half-world, whom 
the gay deputy is entertaining at supper. Seizing the some- 
what flimsy pretext, Lazare fires at and slightly wounds 
Montferran, who retains sufficient presence of mind to 
advertise himself (through members of the Press conveniently 
present) as the victim of an anarchist plot, while he also 
makes use of the incident to complete his pending recon- 
ciliation with his wife. A difficulty in his way is the 
inconvenient acuteness of the magistrate charged with the 
inquiry into the assault ; but as, in his excitement, Mont- 
ferran gradually forgets the condition of his wounded arm 
(this was an admirable piece of acting by M. Coquelin 
Ainé) the magistrate is inclined to take a discreet view of 
the case, and Lazare is released. There the play might as 
well end, for all that remains to be done; but we have a 
superfluous Fifth Act, apparently designed for the purpose 
of showing the futility of the whole story. Lazare is 
reconciled to following his father’s business; and is con- 
soled with the hand of his pretty cousin, Cécile, whose 
humbler suitor is conveniently dismissed. The net result 
is “As you were”; in fact, a peculiarly French and not 
very edifying illustration of the advantage of “ doing one’s 
duty in that state,” etc. 

The Ozseaux de Passage of MM. Donnay and Descaves 
is presented at the Theatre Antoine without any adventitious 
attractions. Instead of the bewildering series of creations 
by Messrs. Redfern which signalise the appearances of 
Mme. Jane Hading in L’ Attentat, and which seem, indeed, 
to be the chief rasson détre of her part, we have characters 
whose indifference in the matter of costume is almost 
religious. It is true that the heroine, played by Mlle. van 
Doren, makes an apparently unnecessary change of costume 
in the last Act ; but, as the change is only from formless 
black to formless white, the concession to femininity may 
be forgiven. For the rest, the ladies attire themselves for 
out-of-doors in full view of the audience, with a celerity 
which would hardly leave a fashionable person time to put 
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on a pair of gloves ; and of toilettes, in the professional 
sense, there are none. The scenery is severely simple—a 
room in a modest pension by the Lake of Geneva, the bour- 
geois drawing-room of the Lafarges, and a most garrety 
garret at a third-rate hotel in the Rue Berthollet, Gobelins. 
But, at Antoine, the play’s the thing, even though the acting 
be good. 

The Lafarges are a composite family, successful bour- 
geois, consisting of two brothers (Charles and William), 
Charles’ wife and son Julien, the latter just completing his 
medical studies, and William’s two daughters, Louise (the 
demure) and Georgette (the pert). Madame Lafarge has 
recently lost her sight; and her brother-in-law (who is, 
presumably, a widower) has come, with his daughters, to 
join the establishment, in order that she shall not be lonely. 
When the play opens, the household is domiciled in a penston 
near Geneva, which all (except Georgette) find adorable. 
There are no other occupants of the house ; but, in a sort of 
annexe belonging to the establishment, are lodging two 
Russian students, Vera Levanoff and Tatiana. The atten- 
tion of Julien has already been attracted by Vera; and his 
interest is heightened by the early discovery of her identity 
with a Russian revolutionist who, to escape from paternal 
despotism, and to place her fortune at the disposal of a 
revolutionary leader, Prince Boglowsky, has contracted with 
the latter a purely formal marriage, rudely terminated by the 
Prince's arrest and imprisonment. Vera’s companion, Tatiana, 
has actually fought by Boglowsky’s side, having been muti- 
lated in the struggle of his arrest. She is the revolutionary 
by devotion, unswerving in her fidelity to “the Cause,” and 
savagely jealous of anything and anybody likely to act as a 
rival to it. It seems a little doubtful whether the authors 
of the play intended to make Vera physically attractive, and 
whether the fascination she exercises over Julien is to be 
attributed to her opinions or to her beauty ; but as Julien 
has not chosen, with equal opportunities, to fall in love with 
Tatiana, whose appearance may be surmised from the nick- 
name of “the Ant” bestowed upon her by the Lafarge 
circle, we may perhaps assume that physical attractiveness 
is the controlling influence exercised by Vera. At any 
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rate, Julien soon falls ardently in love, in typical French 
fashion. 

Inasmuch as the young man’s ambitions are honest, the 
reader will naturally suppose that his first difficulties arise 
from the objections of his family. But, in the interval 
between the First and Second Acts, Vera has so won the 
affection of the Lafarge household (at any rate of the elders) 
by the devotion and skill with which she has soothed the 
affliction of Madame Lafarge, that the latter herself joyfully 
undertakes the task of persuading Vera to become Julien’s 
wife. If this development reads improbable, it is explained 
on the stage by the gentle sentimentality of the elder 
Lafarges ; who have, like Julien, been fascinated by the 
romantic situation as well as by the revolutionary ideas of 
the refugees. William Lafarge, who has not, apparently, 
been brought so much into contact with Vera, is at first 
inclined to be sceptical ; but he is won over by the genuine 
enthusiasm of his brother, and by the genial philosophy of 
Gregorieff, the revolutionary father of the Russian girls, 
whose presentation, said to be modelled on the personality 
of the well-known agitator Bakounine, is a fine piece of 
acting. After all, we must remember that Rousseau was 
accepted by the bourgeoisie ; and if an occasional touch 
of Philistinism appears, as in the direction not to leave 
revolutionary documents where the servants may see them, 
we have to thank the authors of the play for a really 
touching picture of bourgeois character. Gregorieff is 
quite delightful, with his portable library, his indifference 
to money, his faith in humanity, and his gentle banter of 
conventionalism. To Charles Lafarge, who, with true 


bourgeois instinct, reproaches him with his wandering 
habits : 


“‘ Vous n’éprouvez pas le besoin de vous créer un 
interieur ” ?— 
he replies, untranslateably, 
“Tl est deja si difficile de se créer un dehors ” ; 


and he improves upon the well-known French proverb 
with the sentiment : 
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“Tout homme a pour patrie la sienne . . . et toutes. 
les autres.” 


The opposition which is the keynote of the play comes, 
in fact, from Tatiana. Apparently, she at first acquiesces in 
Vera’s betrothal ; but her sentiments are changed by the 
advent of Zakharine, a fourth refugee, who professes to give 
a circumstantial account of the illness and death in prison of 
Boglowsky, Vera’s husband. Vera and Gregorieff place 
implicit trust in the story ; but Tatiana is suspicious, and, 
when the two girls are left alone, avows her suspicions. 
Vera is inclined to scoff at her friend’s doubts. But 
Zakharine’s recital has revived the revolutionary fervour 
which has been lulled by the bourgeois milieu ; and, in a 
really wonderful scene, the two girls work themselves up 
into a state of exaltation by an exchange of memories, cul- 
minating in a sort of Review of the Martyrs, whose photo- 
graphs, huddled together in a cardboard box, are made the 
subject of a revolutionary epic. Finally Tatiana, bursting 
into a frenzy which quite transfigures the squalid garret of 
the hotel, extracts from Vera a promise that the marriage 
shall not take place for six weeks, and then prepares to start 
on the track of Zakharine, who has been furnished by 
Gregorieff with funds for a new “mission.” The final 
passage of this scene is very effective. Tatiana, drawing 
from her pocket a wretched photograph which, as she 
reminds Vera, was taken at a popular féte when they 
were surrounded by the children of labour and want, 
thrusts it into Vera’s hands with the passionate adjuration : 


“Garde-la sur toi jusqu’a mon retour. Si je ne 
reviens pas . . . . promets moi de la mettre avec les 
autres ....la.... dans le tas.” 


It is the consecration of the forlorn hope ; and Tatiana 
dashes out into the night. From that moment, we suspect 
that the marriage with Julien will never take place. As 
Vera says : “Tu m’as révélée a moi-méme.” 

At the beginning of the last Act, Vera is still playing 
her part of fiancée at the Lafarges’ house ; but, in the con- 
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trast between her pre-occupation and the amiable fussiness 
of the Lafarges over the preparations for the wedding, we 
feel the tragedy of the situation. The first note of the 
impending doom is struck by Gregorieff, who comes to an- 
nounce his expulsion from France. During the exchange 
of polite regrets and philosophical banter consequent upon 
this announcement, a servant enters to say that a woman 
demands to see Vera at once. Tatiana! And Tatiana enters 
hurriedly, astonishing Julien by a warm hand-grasp. The 
Lafarges discreetly retire; and the refugees face each other. 
The message which Tatiana brings flashes from her eyes. 
Boglowsky is alive. Alive, but dying of phthisis in the 
remotest hell of Siberia, amid the eternal snows and fogs of 
the forests. Zakharine is a traitor, who has purchased his 
liberty by turning spy, and who has also accepted the pay 
of Vera’s father to prevent Vera’s return to Russia. He has 
been discovered dead in a railway carriage ; and the papers 
found upon him have told the story. “Suicide?” ‘ Prob- 
ably,” remarks Tatiana, coldly. ‘“ ‘fe me trouvais par hasard 
dans le méme train que lui.” 

This is the crisis. While Tatiana and Gregorieff ex- 
change sentences which reveal the horrors of the situation, 
Vera stands aside, silent. But the struggle is brief ; and 
we have no doubt as to the result. Tatiana and Gregorieff 
have been formally proscribed ; and return to Russia means, 
for them, arrest. They are powerless to help. But Vera 
is technically free ; and has the right to rejoin her husband. 
Her mind is made up. ‘“ Gregorieff, we leave Paris together 
to-night.” Gregorieff attempts a feeble remonstrance ; but 
Tatiana wastes no time on forms, and, in the affectionate 
“Tanioucha” uttered by Vera, we realize that the friends 
are one at heart again. The sentiment of Pity has triumphed 
over the sentiment of Love, if Love ever existed ; and the 
woman’s heart puts out nobly from the harbour of refuge 
for the sea of storm and danger. 

It is just doubtful whether the play should not end at 
this point. But the authors were naturally tempted by the 
possibilities of a final interview between Vera and Julien ; 
and certainly the last Act contains some masterly touches. 
Julien, truth to say, behaves rather badly ; though it may 
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be admitted that there are excuses. And, in the long alterca- 
tion which takes place between them, we see that Vera’s 
resolution is only strengthening ; while at last Julien forgets 
himself entirely, and has to be recalled to manhood by his 
father, who has been summoned by the noise of the struggle. 
This is a wonderful piece of acting by M. Degeorge, who 
manages, without uttering a word, and in the course of a 
few seconds, to put the whole bourgeois case with a dignity 
and benevolence which are a revelation of Charles’ sterling 
character. The parting which really moves us is that 
between Vera and Madame Lafarge, whose pitiful blindness 
has probably been the real attraction to Vera in her connec- 
tion with the household. To the blind woman’s desperate 
appeal—“ If the prince should die,” Vera replies : “‘ There 
are others.” And her heroism has its reward; for it 
arouses in the older woman’s heart an answering strain, in 
which her affliction becomes a real source of consolation. 
Desiring that she may “ see as the blind do,” she passes her 
hands softly over Vera’s face, and then accepts the inevitable 
with the touching words : “ Not for me a bird of passage ; 
I shall see you always.” And Vera, placing her gently in 
the hands of Louise, glides from the room. 


It is not difficult to realise the secret of the success of 
Orseaux de Passage. The play presents a conflict of ideals ; 
and conflicting ideals, though not by any means the only 
source of dramatic situations, are yet among the most 
frequent and the most powerful provocatives of tragedy. 
But ideals are dangerous things for a dramatist to handle ; 
for he is apt to forget that the ideals of humanity.are mostly 
unconscious, and only revealed to the average man in 
moments of strain or exaltation. Hence, to be recognisable 
by the public, they must be embodied in individuals ; and 
these individuals must be framed in familiar surroundings. 
The dramatist seeking to present an ideal is very apt to 
create a “type”; for the type, like the ideal, is abstract, 
while the characters in a play, to be successful in their 
appeal to the public, must be concrete. The Prometheus 
Vinctus, masterpiece as it is, is not a drama, in the modern 
sense of the term. It is philosophy or poetry ; and this 
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is probably what Schlegel was thinking of when he uttered 
his famous criticism: “ The Prometheus is not a tragedy ; 
it is Tragedy itself.” The characters of the Prometheus are 
not even “types” ; they are impersonal, elemental forces. 

On the other hand, it is a common mistake to suppose 
that the avoidance of “type” will, of itself, produce a living 
figure on the stage. This truth is illustrated by the artistic 
failure of the first of the two plays with which we are con- 
cerned. In L’Attentat, the characters are not individuals, 
they are dummies. They mean nothing, and they illustrate 
nothing, except the assumed necessity for producing a play, 
and other irrelevances. Doubtless it is quite possible that 
a given number of human beings might have acted as the 
characters in L’ Attentat are represented as acting. Wema 
go further ; and assume that human beings have really so 
acted. But that fact, if it be a fact, does not make L’ Attentat 
a drama, any more than a similar fact makes a photograph 
a work of art. 

For the truth is, that a human being is both a type and 
an individual, and that the successful artist must make us 
realise this in his presentment. Nature works by great 
unswerving laws, with infinite variety of application. In 
every human being there is a master passion; and the 
master passions are few. But in each the master passion 
shows itself in a different way ; and in this fact lies his 
individuality. And in some the master passion is more 
intense than in others; wherefore, in the former, the varia- 
tions are less, and the character is simpler. Tatiana is 
easier to predict than Vera, because the passion of Pity is 
with her absolutely supreme. Julien, too, is a simple egoist ; 
and we are never in doubt about him. But with Vera, the 
feminine clinging to security and domesticity leaves the 
issue for a while open. She is tempted by the affection of 
Madame Lafarge, by the desire to pursue her studies, by 
the suggestion of Julien that in work for the poor of Paris 
she can satisfy her ideal. It was even open to the authors 
of the play to commit the artistic error of making her final 
sacrifice result from the cold conviction of Duty, rather 
than from the over-mastering sentiment of Pity. That is, 
perhaps, why the last scene with Julien was necessary, 
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though at first, as has been hinted, it appears superfluous. 
For, in the long and painful argument with her lover, Vera 
comes at last to know herself, and to welcome her fate, not 
with resignation, but with passionate joy. The formal 
marriage, so long treated as a mere accident, she now sees 
in its true light, as a consecration to the career which she 
adopted in leaving her father’s house. And so the call to 
Siberia comes, not as a death-blow, but as an emancipation. 

In conclusion, we cannot but refer once more to the odd 
fact, that the name of M. Descaves should appear on the 
title-pages! of two such different works as L’Aftentat and 
Oiseaux de Passage. It may be that M. Descaves in both 
cases merely supplied the technical stage-craft, while his 
colleague was the author of the plot. If this be so, we 
can only wish for him that in future he may collaborate 
rather with M. Donnay than with M. Capus. But if 
both works are in any substantial sense the product of 
his brain, we trust that he will soon abandon the later 
fashion of L’ Attentat for the earlier manner of Otseaux de 
Passage. 

1 L[’ Attentat is not yet, we believe, in print. But the text of Oiseaux de 


Passage has been published by Charpentier et Fasquelle (Paris: 11 Rue 
Grenelle). 
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HE Stock and Share Market is to some the most in- 
teresting and fascinating, to others the most repelling 
institution of modern commerce. Its origin and growth 
are concomitant with, and dependent upon, the growth of 
wealth and the development of international trade. The 
London Stock Exchange is the type of all similar institutions 
throughout the world, just as our Parliament is the mother 
of all Parliaments. Every great Stock Exchange is a micro- 
cosm of the trade and finance of the whole world. Or 
better, to change the metaphor, it is like a small mirror, in 
which you may see reflected the credit of every government, 
and the market value of every commercial undertaking. The 
moralist may deplore the gambling and speculative spirit 
which pervades the House, and, when the House closes, | 
invades the Street; but if the moralist had money to invest, | 
he would make use of the machinery of the Stock Exchange | 
without suffering the pangs of conscience or the reproaches of 
his friends. He instructs a banker, perhaps; and the banker 
instructs a broker; the broker buys the stock required from 
a jobber ; and the transaction is complete. 
But a line may be drawn between the investor and the 
speculator, between the security in which you invest and 
the security in which you gamble. Some shares are mere 
counters. Their values are utterly fictitious, or depend 
upon some remote contingency, the probability of which is 
unascertained and unascertainable. The ordinary shares in 
some railways, such as the Great Central in England, or the 
Grand Trunk in Canada, or the Southern in America, which 
have never yet paid any dividend, may be regarded as purely 
speculative securities ; indeed the word “security,” which 
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literally means “‘ freedom from care,” is a singularly improper 
expression to describe the state of mind of the person 
who has staked his all in such ventures as those. The 
characteristics of the highest class of investments—“ gilt- 
edged securities,” as they are called—would seem to be, first 
that their values are the least liable to fluctuation, and, 
second, that their yield is constant, if small. 

The debts of nations which have not been known to 
repudiate, and are not likely to repudiate their obligations, 
and the debentures or first preferences of rich and flourish- 
ing corporations, are included in this list. First among 
them, the premier security of the world, stand British 
Consols. There is an old proverb, that you can sell Consols 
on a Sunday: as much as to say that Consols are market- 
able even when there are no markets. Nevertheless, though 
Consols, as the representative of British credit, are, on the 
whole, the stablest of all international securities, and bear 
the lowest interest, they have been at various times subject 
to great vicissitudes. They are the barometer of our 
political and financial policy, and mark the rise or fall in 
the credit of our government. If a government is peaceful, 
thrifty, and watchful of the real interests of commerce and 
industry, its credit is likely to rise; if it is warlike, 
extravagant, and meddlesome, its credit is likely to fall. 

The curious. thing about the security of government 
bonds, as compared with the debentures of a railway 
company or a great manufactory, is, that the creditor depends 
for his interest entirely upon the good faith of the govern- 
ment. Except in the case of a small and weak State, 
which may possibly be bullied out of its dishonesty by a 
combination of Powers at the instance of financial interests, 
there is no remedy against a government which chooses 
to repudiate its obligations. But there is a reason why 
the poorest and most unscrupulous government will, from 
motives of self-interest, endeavour to keep on good terms 
with its creditors ; for, if it commits an act of bankruptcy, 
it is not likely to be able to borrow again. Moreover, 
governments very often have nothing whatever to show 
for their debt. Great Britain, for example, has a total debt 
of nearly 800 millions, for which there is practically nothing 
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to show except a number of fortifications, mostly obsolete or 
of doubtful value, and entailing heavy annual expenditure. 
Similarly, a mere fraction of the huge debt of France has 
been incurred for reproductive undertakings ; but, as the 
greater part of that debt is held in small amounts by the 
French people, the continued payment of interest is hardly 
less certain than the continued existence of one of the 
two oldest and richest civilisations of Western Europe. 

A national debt, then, is not national capital. Capital 
means wealth used for productive purposes. Our own 
National Debt represents the public misfortunes and de- 
structive undertakings of seven generations. The debt of 
a manufacturing company or of a mine, on the other hand, 
is, or should be, capital in the true sense. It represents 
the money spent in procuring land and machinery, and 
in constructing or purchasing the necessary works. If 
the enterprise fails, the holder of the debentures will get 
his share of the visible assets. All this goes to show 
how strange a being credit is, how much it depends upon 
opinion, how little upon tangible things, how much more 
important in this sphere of finance faith may be than 
works. At first sight, a mine would appear to be a fairly 
solid and substantial form of wealth; a general promise by 
a government to pay vast sums on money lent for a foolish 
and disastrous war would not seem very tempting to 
investors. Yet gold mines, especially in the Transvaal, 
are (rightly) regarded as highly speculative counters, while 
Consols are regarded (rightly) as the finest security in 
which trustee funds can be invested. 

But, when all has been said, it remains true that the 
prices of Consols and Kaffirs depend upon the unchange- 
able law of supply and demand. If the supply of either is 
diminished, and the demand remains constant, then prices 
will rise ; if the demand for either is diminished, and the 
supply remains constant, prices will fall. If, at one and the 
same time, Sir Michael Hicks Beach had issued a war loan, 
and Mr. Rhodes had asked the public to subscribe to fresh 
issues of mining shares, Consols and Kaffirs would both 
have moved downwards, other things being equal. As a 
matter of fact, if one compares Stock Exchange prices at 
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this time with Stock Exchange prices in 1898, nothing is 
more striking than the great fall which has taken place in 
the value of Consols, unless it is the still greater depreciation 
of Kaffirs. 

The low prices of Kaffirs and Consols have been 
attracting much attention, as well they may, considering 
the enormous sums which have been lost. And many 
curious explanations have been advanced. Within the 
limits of this article, only a very brief examination of the 
facts and of their causes is possible; but enough space may 
perhaps be found to dispel some popular errors, and to 
provide materials for a more precise and accurate judgment 
upon two great questions which have an intimate bearing 
upon public policy. The large movements that have caused 
so much interest and dismay are recent. Let me start from 
the year 1898, and begin with Consols. First of all, it will 
be well to see how Consols, and a few other government 
securities, have behaved during the period in question ; and 
for this purpose the following Table will be instructive : 




















Mean Prices of 1898 1904 1905 

British 2} per cents. 106 88 893 

ae es s «2 101 96 983 

German3 5,» 97 89 89 

ae fs w 86 100 1044 

| Spanish 4 55 69 83 92 
| 





This Table at any rate effectually disposes of a theory 
sometimes put forward by apologists of the late Government, 
in response to the taunt that it might be doubtful whether 
Mr. Balfour meant to give the country dear bread or not, 
but that it was quite certain he had given her cheap Consols. 
The theory in question is, that the fall in Consols was only 
part of an international movement. If there was any inter- 
national tendency to lower prices, its measure may be 
found in the fall of about 2} per cent. in French Rentes. 
It will be seen that Italy has an improvement of 18 points 
to set off against our decline of 16, while Spanish Fours 
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have actually risen 23 points in seven years. This marvel- 
lous improvement in Spanish and Italian credit is to be 
ascribed, as I have had occasion to point out elsewhere, to 
a policy of peace and retrenchment. By abandoning ruin- 
ous colonial wars, and by great reductions of armaments, 
both countries have been able to improve their currency 
and credit. If our course has been the opposite, is it not 
probable that by reverting, as they have done, to a less 
ruinous rate of expenditure, we might achieve similarly 
satisfactory results? Another favourite theory is, that the 
fall of Consols is due to municipal borrowing. This again 
must be dismissed ; for there has been less municipal borrow- 
ing since 1goo than there was before. Others declare, that 
Consols have fallen because the area of trustee investments 
has been enlarged. If that were so, there should have been 
a demand transferred from the old investment stocks to the 
new. But this does not appear to have happened ; for the 
new trustee securities have fallen quite as much as Consols. 

The real explanation of the fall in Consols is to be found 
in the history of the National Debt and of taxation since 
1898. The aggregate gross liabilities of the State, including 
unfunded debt and what is called Works Debt, amounted, 
in the financial year 1898-9, to £635,000,000, being the 
lowest on record since the early stages of the Napoleonic 
war. But, for the financial year 1904-5, ‘the aggregate 
liabilities of the State had risen to £796,000,000, which 
again shows a rise of almost exactly 20 per cent. So that 
the relationship between the price of Consols and the size 
of the National Debt, in years when there are large move- 
ments, appears to be as close as the most scientific theorist 
could desire. While the Debt, z.e. the supply of Consols, 
was largely increased by the war, the power of the British 
public to invest, and therefore the demand for Consols, was 
diminished, owing to the large increase of taxation. In the 
last two or three years, the amount of the debt and the 
price of Consols have been almost stationary, and the bulk 
of the war taxes remains. Since 1900, pauperism has 
steadily grown ; rates of wages have as steadily diminished. 
I will leave this part of the subject with two remarks. The 
first is, that the policy of the late Government in increasing 
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armaments, in borrowing for military and naval works, and, 
consequently, in failing altogether to reduce the National 
Debt at the very time when its reduction was most needed, 
is likely to be remembered as the most pitiful chapter in 
the whole history of British finance. My second is to 
congratulate the new Chancellor of the Exchequer on being 
able to show in his first Budget a reversion to a_ better 
tradition, so far at any rate as concerns the National Debt. 
The case of “‘ Kaffirs” must receive even more summary 
treatment. When the war began, Kaffirs went up with a 
bound, while Consols went down. The following Table is 
surely a very curious one. It gives the prices of five 
representative securities at three different dates. The first 
is just before the outbreak of the war, when it was feared 
by the lords of the Rand that peace might yet be preserved. 
The second is in the first moment of exultation. They had 
got what they wanted—a short war at the expense of 
British taxpayers, which would hand over the Transvaal to 


the mining interest. The third date is the beginning of 
the end of the illusion. 





| Oct. 3, 1899 | Oct. 20, 1899 | Jan. 31, 1900 


| | 





East Rand 42 








74 8 
Rand Mines 274 384 304 
Goldfields 54 ai 6,55 
Chartereds 215, 33 3 
Modders 71 10} 718 














There is before me as I write another Table, showing 
the highest and lowest prices of these five representative 
counters, in each year from 1g00 to 1905 inclusive. In 
1900 and r1gotr, prices fluctuated enormously, but were 
never very low; hopes being always entertained that the 
war was about to end, and a period of unexampled prosperity 
for the mines about to begin. Thus Modders varied from 
134 to 6g, Rand Mines (having been subdivided) from 
I1,%5 to 7,%,, and Chartereds from 33% to 28. When peace 
came in 1902, and Consols for a moment touched 97, there 
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was a grand fermentation in Kaffirs. Modderfonteins jumped 
up to 14,%, East Rand to 10,4, Rand Mines to 13,, Gold- 
fields to 104, and Chartereds to 44. Then came the slump. 
But the curious thing is that, even after the slump, prices 
were better than they have been since the introduction of 
Chinese labour. It was solemnly declared that, with 
Chinese labour, the golden days of Kruger would return. 
But, in 1903, mining shares stood rather higher than in 
1904. And in 1905, when all the advantages of Chinese 
labour were being reaped, prices drooped and drooped, 
until those who had bought at the top found they had 
lost more than half the sums they had staked on the 
advice of almost all the financial organs of London. The 
warning of one wise and courageous mentor, the Investors’ 
Review, fell upon deaf ears. In 1905, the lowest prices of 
the four mines were as follows—63, 6;,, 733, 53%; and 
Chartereds were quoted at 1g. Yet even the worst prices 
of 1905 have been shown, by a mining expert in The 
Tribune, to be rather above than below the real value. In 
the middle of March, 1906, East Rand were 4%, Rand 
Mines 5%, Goldfields 4%, and Modderfonteins 63. The 
expert I have quoted showed that, in a great number of 
cases, even those Transvaal gold mines which pay high 
dividends cannot, at their present prices, be regarded as 
promising investments, when proper allowance has been 
made for the exhaustion of the ore. For, in the case of a 
mine, every dividend of course means a reduction in capital 
value. 
Francis W. Hirst 


1 March 16, 1906. 
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T is now just over a year ago since I lay upon the crest 

of a range whose name I have never seen spelt, but 
which is pronounced “‘ Haueedja,” from whence a man can 
see right away for ever the expanse of the Sahara. 

It is well known that Mount Atlas and those inhabited 
lands where there is a sufficient rainfall and every evidence 
of man’s activity, the Province of Africa, the plateaux 
which are full of the memories of Rome, end abruptly 
towards the sun, and are bounded by a sort of cliff which 
falls sheer upon the desert. On the summit of this cliff I 
lay and looked down upon the sand. It was impressed 
upon my mind that here was an influence quite peculiar, 
not to be discovered in any other climate of the world ; 
that all Europe received that influence, and yet that no 
one in Europe had accepted it save for his hurt. 

God forbid that any man should pretend that the 
material environment of mankind determines the destiny of ~ 
mankind. Those who say such things have abandoned the 
domain of intelligence. But it is true that the soul eagerly 
seeks for and receives the impressions of the world about it, 
and will be moved to a different creed or to a different 
poetry, according as the body perceives the sea or the hills 
or the rainless and inhuman places which lie to the south 
of Europe ; and certainly the souls of those races which 
have inhabited the great zone of calms between the Trade 
Winds and the Tropics, those races which have felt nothing 
beneficent, but only something awful and unfamiliar in the 
earth and sky, have produced a peculiar philosophy. 

It is to be remarked that this philosophy is not atheist ; 
those races called Semitic have never denied either the 
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presence or the personality of God. It is, on the contrary, 
their boast that they have felt His presence, His unity, and 
His personality, in a manner more pointed than have the 
rest of mankind ; and those of us who pretend to find in the 
Desert a mere negation, are checked by the thought that 
within the Desert the most positive of religions have 
appeared. Indeed, to deny God has been the sad privilege 
of very few in any society of men ; and those few, if it be 
examined, have invariably been men in whom the power to 
experience was deadened, usually by luxury, sometimes by 
distress. 

It is not atheist, but, whatever it is, it is hurtful, and has 
about it something of the despair and strength of atheism. 
Consider the Book of Job, consider the Arab Mohammedan, 
consider the fierce heresies which besieged the last of the 
Romans in this Province of Africa, and which tortured the 
short history of the Vandals; consider the modern tragedies 
which develope among the French soldiers to the north and 
to the south of this wide belt of sand ; and you will see 
that the thing which the Sahara and its prolongation pro- 
duce is something evil, or at least to us evil. There is in 
the idea running through the mind of the Desert an intensity 
which may be of some value to us if it be diluted by a large 
admixture of European tradition, or if it be mellowed and 
transformed by a long process of time, but which, if we 
take it at its source and inspire ourselves directly from it, 
warps and does hurt to our European sense. 

It may be taken that whatever form truth takes among 
men will be the more perfect in proportion as the men 
who receive that form are more fully men. The whole of 
truth can never be comprehended by anything finite ; and 
truth as it appears to this species or to that is most true 
when the type which receives it is the healthiest and the 
most normal of its own kind. The truth as it is to men is 
most true when the men who receive it are the healthiest 
and the most normal of men. We in Europe are the 
healthiest and most normal of our kind. It is to us that 
the world must look for its headship ; we have the harbours, 
the continual presence of the sea through all our polities ; 
we have that high differentiation between the various parts 
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of our unity which makes the whole of Europe so 
marvellous an organism ; we alone change without suffer- 
ing decay. To the truth as Europe accepts it I cannot but 
bow down; for if that is not the truth, then the truth is 
not to be found upon earth. But there comes upon us per- 
petually that “ wind of Africa” ; and it disturbs us. As I lay 
that day, a year ago, upon the crest of the mountain, my 
whole mind was possessed with the influence of such a gale. 

Day, after day, after day, the silent men of the desert 
go forward across its monotonous horizons ; their mouths 
are flanked with those two deep lines of patience and of 
sorrow which you may note to-day in all the ghettoes of 
Europe ; their smile, when they smile, is restrained by a 
sort of ironic strength in the muscles of the face. Their 
eyes are more bright than should be eyes of happy men ; 
they are, as it were, inured to sterility ; there is nothing 
in them of that repose which we Westerners acquire 
from a continual contemplation of deep pastures and 
of innumerable leaves ; they are at war, not only among 
themselves, but against the good earth; in a silent and 
powerful way they are also afraid. 

You may note that their morals are an angry series of 
unexplained commands, and that their worship does not 
include that fringe of half-reasonable, wholly pleasing things 
which the true worship of a true God must surely attain. 
All is as clear cut as their rocks, and as unfruitful as 
their dry valleys, and as dreadful as their brazen sky; 
“thou shalt not” this, that, and the other. Their god is 
jealous; he is vengeful; he is (awfully present and real 
to them!) a vision of that demon of which we in our 
happier countries make a jolly legend. He catches men 
out and trips them up; he has but little relation to the 
Father of Christian men, who made the Downs of South 
England and the high clouds above them. 

The good uses of the world are forgotten in the Desert, 
or fiercely denied. Love is impure ; so are birth, and death, 
and eating, and every other necessary part in the life of a 
man. And yet, though all these things are impure, there 
is no lustration. We also feel in a genial manner that 
this merry body of ours requires apology ; but those others 
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to the south of us have no toleration in their attitude ; 
they are awfully afraid. 

I have continually considered, as I have read my history, 
the special points in which their influence is to be observed 
in the development of Europe. It takes the form of the 
great heresies ; the denial of the importance of matter 
(sometimes of its existence); the denial that anything but 
matter exists; the denial of the family ; the denial of 
ownership ; the over-simplicity which is peculiarly a desert 
product runs through all such follies, as does the rejection 
of a central and governing power upon earth, which is 
again just such a rebellion as the Desert would bring. I say 
the great heresies are the main signs of that influence ; but 
it is in small and particular matters that you may see its 
effect most clearly. 

For instance, the men of the Desert are afraid of wine. 
They have good reason; if you drink wine in the desert 
you die. In the desert, a man can drink only water ; and, 
when he gets it, it is like diamonds to him, or, better still, 
it is like rejuvenation. All our long European legends 
which denounce and bring a curse upon the men who are 
the enemies of wine, are legends inspired by our hatred of 
the thing which is not Europe, and that bounds Europe, 
and is the enemy of Europe. 

So also with their attachment to numbers. For instance, 
the seventh day must have about it something awful and 
oppressive ; the fast must be seven times seven days, and so 
forth. We Europeans have always smiled in our hearts at 
these things. We would take this day or that, and make 
up a scheme of great and natural complexity, full of inter- 
lacing seasons ; and nearly all our special days were days of 
rejoicing. We carried images about our fields further to 
develope and enhance the nature of religion ; we dedicated 
trees and caves; and the feasts of one place were not the 
feasts of another. But to the men of the Desert mere 
unfruitful number was a god. 

Then again, the word, especially the written word, the 
document, overshadows their mind. It has always had for 
them a power of something mysterious. To engrave charac- 
ters was to cast a spell; and when they seek for some 
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infallible authority upon earth, they can only discover it in 
the written characters traced in a sacred book. All their 
expression of worship is wrought through symbols. With 
us, the symbol is clearly retained separate from that for 
which it stands, though hallowed by that for which it 
stands. With them, the symbol is the whole object of 
affection. 

On this account you will find in the men of the desert 
a curious panic in the presence of statues, which is even 
more severe than the panic they suffer in the presence of 
wine. It is as though they said to themselves: “Take this 
away, if you leave it here I shall worship it,” They are 
subject to possession. 

Side by side with this fear of the graphic representation 
of men or of animals, you will find in them an incapacity to 
represent them well. The art of the iconoclasts is either 
childish, weak, or, at its strongest, evil. 

And especially among all these symptoms of the philo- 
sophy from which they suffer is their manner of compre- 
hending the nature of creation. Of creation in any form 
they are afraid ; and the infinite Creator is on that account 
present to them almost as though he were a man, for when 
we are afraid of things we see them very vividly indeed. 
On this account you will find in the legends of the men of 
the Desert all manner of fantastic tales incomprehensible to 
us Europeans, wherein God walks, talks, eats, and wrestles. 
Nor is there any trace in this attitude of theirs of parable or 
of allegory. That mixture of the truth and of a subtle 
unreal glamour which expands and confirms the truth, is a 
mixture proper to our hazy landscapes, to our drowsy woods, 
and to our large vision. We, who so often see from our 
high village squares soft and distant horizons, mountains 
now near, now very far, according as the weather changes : 
we, who are perpetually feeling the transformation of the 
seasons, and who are immersed in a very ocean of manifold 
and mysterious life, we need, create, and live by legends. 
The line between the real and the imaginary is vague and 
penumbral. We are justly influenced by our twilights ; 
and our imagination teaches us. How many deities 
have we not summoned up to inhabit groves and lakes : 
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special deities who are never seen, but yet have never 
died. 

To the men of the Desert, doubt and beauty mingled in 
this fashion seem meaningless. That which they worship 
they see and almost handle. In the dreadful silence which 
surrounds them, their illusions turn into convictions: the 
haunting voices are heard: the forms are seen. 

Of two further things, native to us, their starved experi- 
ence has no hold; of nationality (or, if the term be pre- 
ferred, of “The City”) and of what we have come to call 
“chivalry.” The two are but aspects of one thing without 
a name; but that thing all Europeans possess, nor is it 
possible for us to conceive of a patriotism unless it is a 
patriotism that is chivalric. In our earliest stories, we 
honour men fighting odds. Our epics are of small numbers 
against great; humility and charity are in them, lending 
a kind of magic strength to the sword. The Faith did not 
bring in that spirit, but rather completed it. Our bound- 
aries have always been intensely sacred to us. We are not 
passionate to cross them save for the sake of adventure ; but 
we are passionate to defend them. In all that enormous 
story of Rome, from the dim Etrurian origins right up to 
the end of her thousand years, the Wall of the Town was 
more sacred than the limits of the Empire. 

The men of the Desert do not understand these things. 
They are by compulsion nomad, and for ever wandering ; 
they strike no root ; their pride is in a mere expansion ; they 
must colonise or fail ; nor does any man die for a city. 

As I looked from the mountain, I thought the Desert 
which I had come so far to see had explained to me what 
hitherto I had not understood in the mischances of Europe. 
I remained a long while looking out upon the glare. 

But when I came down again, northward from that 
high sand-stone hill, and was in the fields again near running 
water, and drinking wine from a cup carved with Roman 
emblems, I began to wonder whether the Desert had not put 
before my mind, as they say it can do before the eye of the 
traveller, a mirage. 

Is there such an influence? Are there such men? 


H. BeELtoc 
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IOGRAPHY on the co-operative system is a some- 

what novel experiment. In the present volume, the 
life of Archbishop Temple has been divided into chrono- 
logical sections, each of which (except the first) has been 
undertaken by a writer well acquainted with the man and 
his work during the period which it occupies. The 
Memoir of the Archbishop’s earlier years is dealt with by 
Canon J. M. Wilson, the Education Office period by Dr. 
Roby, the Rugby Memoir by Mr. F. E. Kitchener, 
the Exeter Episcopate by Archdeacon Sandford, the London 
period by Archdeacon Bevan, the diocesan work at Canter- 
bury by Archdeacon Spooner, and the Primacy by the 
Bishop of Bristol. 

If what is required is a minute and accurate account of 
the life and doings of a prominent Churchman, the plan 
has everything to commend it. The book is written with 
a detail and fullness of knowledge that could hardly have 
been otherwise obtained. And the result will, no doubt, be 
particularly satisfactory to clergymen and others specially 
interested in any particular section of the book. The 
clergy of Devon and Cornwall will not complain that the 
Archbishop's work at Exeter has been unduly over- 
shadowed by the larger interests of London and the Primacy ; 
while Dr. Roby’s account of his work under the Privy 
Council will possess a permanent value as a record of the 
succession of experiments out of which a national system of 
education has emerged, or is just on the point of emerging. 
From the point of view of the more general reader, the 

1 Memairs of Archbishop Temple. By Seven Friends. Edited by E. G. 


Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter. London: Macmillan and Co., 1906. 
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result is perhaps less completely satisfactory. The plan 
involves some repetition; the book is somewhat over- 
weighted with detail ; and the literary skill of the writers is 
not equal. The most obvious redundancy is Archdeacon 
Sandford’s long preamble on the previous history of the 
bishops of Exeter ; while his constant parallels between 
Archbishop Temple and this or that medieval prelate will 
prove irritating, rather than illuminating, to readers less 
imbued than the dwellers in Cathedral closes with the spirit 
of ecclesiastical hero-worship. On the whole, each writer 
has done his duty respectably ; but the reader who wants to 
know about Temple as a man will find Dr. J. M. Wilson’s 
well-written “Memoir of Earlier Years,” and Archdeacon 
Sandford’s “ Editor’s Supplement,” on “ Frederick Temple ” 
—‘not the official career but the personality ”»—the most 
interesting portions of the book. 

It would probably have been impossible for any literary 
skill to have made out of the Archbishop’s life quite so 
interesting and readable a narrative as Mr. Arthur Benson’s 
account of his father, or Mrs. Creighton’s Life of her husband. 
Archbishop: Benson and Bishop Creighton were eminently 
complex and many-sided characters; Temple’s leading 
characteristics were straightforwardness, directness, and 
simplicity. He was too busy a man to write unnecessary 
letters ; too little of the litterateur to write just for the 
pleasure of self-expression. Long extracts from charges and 
speeches on forgotten occasions do not make the liveliest of 
reading—all the more so when strong good sense and 
sincerity are their leading features. The work contains few 
“revelations”; no indiscretions. The book, possibly the life 
which it records, is a little wanting in charm. To this 
generalisation there is, however, an exception. Temple’s 
letters to his mother, as schoolboy, undergraduate, and 
young don, are at once a most interesting record of his own 
mental evolution, and a most touching picture of affection- 
ate confidence between a very able son and a by no means 
intellectual or well-educated mother. 

The main facts about Temple’s early life had become 
fairly well known before his death. He was the son of a 
very poor Cornish officer, who was employed between 1820 
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and 1830 in the Ionian Islands; and who, after a short return 
to England, went out (without his wife and family) as 
Governor of the “white man’s grave” at Sierra Leone, 
where he died. The future Archbishop was born at Santa 
Maura in 1821. On the father’s first return to England, 
he settled on a little farm at Axon in Devonshire, where his 
wife and family continued to live during his absence in 
Africa, and after his death. All the Archbishop’s early 
education he owed to his mother, who could only hear him 
say Euclid and the Latin Grammar by heart, and mark 
wrong answers in arithmetic by means of a “key.” He went 
to Blundell’s School, Tiverton, at the age of thirteen, unable 
to construe the simplest Latin. Five years at Tiverton 
enabled him to go up to Oxford as a Blundell Scholar of 
Balliol, “a first-rate mathematician with a much smaller 
stock of classics.” Nevertheless, he obtained a “ mention” 
for the “ Ireland,” as well as a double first. 

After a few years spent as a resident Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer at Balliol, Temple became, in 1848, 
Examiner in the Education Office, and, from 1849 to 1855, 
Principal of Kneller Hall, an institution which the Govern- 
ment set up for the training of workhouse schoolmasters. 
The institution was not properly supported by the authori- 
ties. Every fresh Cabinet had a new policy about Poor 
Law Education ; and ultimately Temple found it necessary 
to resign—an unpromising beginning for a great career. 
But the number of public men with whom this strange 
adventure brought him into contact, was perhaps an 
advantage to him when he stood for the head-mastership 
of Rugby in 1857. Before going to Rugby, he had 
committed himself to writing, in Essays and Reviews, 
the article on the “ Education of the World” which 
turned his nomination to the Bishopric of Exeter in 1869 
into an ecclesiastical scandal of the deepest dye. The Essay 
had been solemnly condemned by the Convocation of 
Canterbury, not only on account of the offensive company 
in which it was found, but on account of a supposed 
tendency to deny the Divinity of Christ. The theological 
trumpets sounded an alarm. It was with difficulty that the 
Chapter of Exeter were induced (largely through the exertions 
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of Canon Cook) to elect the nominee of the Crown by a 
majority of 13 to 6. It was with difficulty that three 
bishops were got together to consecrate the man whom all 
orthodox England considered a dangerous heretic. _ Protests 
from several bishops were received by Bishop Jackson, who 
was acting in place of Archbishop Tait, on the day of the 
consecration. With admirable sense of honour and strength 
of purpose, Temple refused to make the slightest explanation, 
still less withdrawal, until after his consecration. Then he 
withdrew the Essay, but not the opinions which he had 
expressed in it. His Bampton Lectures may be regarded as 
a sort of defence, and at the same time explanation, of his 
Essay. Conservative as they were, they contain far bolder 
statements than anything written by him in Essays and 
Reviews. It is a proof of the enormous advance of the 
ecclesiastical mind between 1869 and 1884, that the 
publication of the Bampton Lectures created no scandal ; 
nor was there any renewal of ecclesiastical “ alarums and 
excursions’ on Temple’s appointment, either to London in 
1885, or to Canterbury in 1896. 

The impression which the life gives one of sheer good- 
ness and colossal strength of will is almost overwhelming. 
If the Anglican Church were given to canonisation, Temple 
would have as good a claim to that distinction as any 
Archbishop who has occupied the chair of St. Augustine 
since the time of Edmund Rich. But Archbishop Temple 
would be less likely to attain to such a distinction. 
He lacked the charm and the sweetness which are com- 
monly associated with the saintly character, as understood 
in modern times ; but besides a deep piety and intense devo- 
tion to duty, he possessed the robuster virtues too, virtues 
often lacking in what is commonly called the “saintly 
character.” He had the strong sense of justice which earned 
him the now famous compliment from the Rugby boy, who 
pronounced Temple “a beast, but a just beast.” He was 
eminently honest; and his honesty included intellectual 
honesty. Devoted, heart and soul, to his profession, more 
at heart of a clergyman than a schoolmaster, he was extra- 
ordinarily free from all the littlenesses and the affectations 
which are the besetting sins of the clerical character. The 
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brusqueness of which so many stories are told, amounting 
even at times to real discourtesy, was indeed a defect of 
character, and not merely of manner. Or perhaps it may 
be described as an intellectual defect. Temple could not 
understand, at all events he could not remember on the spur 
of the minute, what were likely to be the feelings of an 
inferior at being snubbed by a bishop. And, to do him 
justice, he was just as likely to snub a duke as a curate. 
But, so far from this defect being an evidence of real want 
of heart, it is made particularly evident by the facts that 
Temple was of an exceptionally sympathetic nature. There 
is a story that, at some clerical gathering, an aged incumbent 
ventured to remonstrate with the new Bishop of London on 
the way in which he treated his clergy. It is said that 
Temple declared that he was very sorry, but that he really 
could not help it, and burst into tears. The story is not 
to be found in these pages ; but there are many indications 
that with this exceptionally strong man tears were very 
near the surface. Not only was he singularly capable of 
sympathy and deep feeling ; he was not even, it appears, 
exceptionally severe. As a schoolmaster, he commanded 
affection as well as respect; he was not even, it would 
seem, a particularly stern or awe-inspiring headmaster. 
“You should not frighten the boys so,” was a favourite 
remark of his to young masters inclined to excess of zeal. 
Strong man as he was, he was almost free (but for the 
defects of manner) from the characteristic failings of strong 
men. He was not over-eager to impose his will on others, 
and was tolerant of remonstrance and opposition. 

Next to his goodness, the most remarkable thing about 
him was his extraordinary capacity for work. As an under- 
graduate, his industry was prodigious. He got up at 5, 
and worked, with an interval for Chapel and breakfast, till 
3, and again in the evening from 7.30 to 10. At Rugby, 
he added immense labours in connection with the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, to the work of a head- 
master ; on one occasion he worked at a Report continu- 
ously for seventeen hours, taking his meals meanwhile. 
It is an extraordinary fact, that a man of such immense 
physical strength should, in early manhood, have been unable 
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to eftect an insurance on his life. He suffered from some 
weakness of the heart, though it was only the great strain of 
his last speech on the Education Bill in the House of Lords, 
at the age of 81, which at last caused it to give way. 

Temple’s life was an instance—in this country more 
common than in others—of enormous intellectual powers 
devoted to practical activity, and a practical activity which 
spent itself almost entirely upon a mass of small details. In 
one way he was, indeed, very unlike the type of practical 
man with which, in our eminent lawyers and prelates, we 
are so familiar. Largely owing to the stock of reading— 
going far beyond what was required for the school and for 
teaching purposes afterwards—which he had laid up in 
early life, he-had arrived at clearly thought-out opinions on 
fundamental questions—theological, political, educational— 
opinions which were neither narrow nor ill-informed. He 
was eminently what is called a “sensible man”; but of 
him it must be said that, “like most sensible men, he was 
not over-wise.” His habit of referring to principles in his 
treatment of detailed questions, gives his utterances an 
interest which is rarely to be found in the deliverances, on 
more or less speculative subjects, of the able practical men 
who give up study at twenty-five. 

It is difficult to summarise the results of a life of 
this kind. They survive in a mass of small social im- 
provements, and a diffused influence on hundreds of minds, 
of schoolmasters and Rugby pupils whose characters he 
formed, clergymen whom he stimulated into more, or more 
intelligent, activity, obscure people whose lives were the 
better for his Confirmation addresses, diocesan organisations 
which he started, improvements of educational machinery 
which he suggested to Governments and Royal Commissions, 
or introduced into his own school. Kneller Hall, indeed, 
proved in the end a false start, through no fault of Temple ; 
but, during his years there and afterwards, scarcely any one 
man exercised a larger influence on the educational policy 
of the country, both as regards primary and secondary 
schools. Both at Kneller Hall and at Rugby, he was rather, 
it would appear, a great ruler than an exceptionally great 
teacher. Asa teacher he could not but have been impressive; 
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but he stimulated and influenced character more than 
intellect, he organised better than he taught. His special 
work at Rugby was the introduction of modern subjects into 
the old classical curriculum, a matter in which he set the 
example afterwards followed by other Public Schools. At 
Exeter, he succeeded a prelate (the aged Phillpotts) whose 
belief in the power and dignity of the successors of the 
Apostles was much greater than his disposition to imitate 
their labours ; there were consequently great arrears of work 
to be attended to. Of episcopates like Temple’s, whether at 
Exeter or in London, it is difficult to say more than that no 
bishop ever worked harder, and few, if any, with more 
success. ‘The extent to which he allowed the Ritualists to 
have their head was the result, not of sympathy, but of 
deliberate policy. ‘I believe the true spiritual hold of the 
Church of England to reside in her non-discipline.” Attempts 
at legal repression, which public opinion would not allow to 
be carried out @ outrance, only stimulated, he thought, the zeal 
without knowledge of the Romanisers. The biographers 
ought perhaps to have recognised that in this direction he 
went beyond other bishops ; and it is historically doubtful 
whether the exceptional efHluences of Ritualism at Plymouth 
and in London were not due to his policy. The chief feature 
of his short Primacy was, perhaps, the establishment of the 
House of Laymen, and the arrangement of joint sittings 
of the two Convocations ; the importance of these measures, 
for good or evil, lies wholly in their possible further develop- 
ments. An Archbishop of Canterbury’s work is, to a great 
extent, what he likes to make it. Archbishop Benson liked 
writing letters with a touch of the Papal rescript about them. 
Temple left many letters unanswered, and devoted himself 
largely to preaching and giving addresses in various parts of 
the country on practical subjects, especially on Temperance. 
In some quarters he will be longest remembered as the 
teetotal Archbishop. 

One of the biographers suggests that ‘it is a mistake 
to imagine that the essential thing in Temple’s nature was 
practical directness; he eventually gave himself to public 
affairs and practical life because he schooled himself to them ; 
but his earlier love was in deeper things, and Jowett and 
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others were disposed to think that his ultimate choice of 
official life was a renunciation of high possibilities” (II. p. 
434). If the suggestion is that Temple had any great 
natural capacity for speculative philosophy or theology, the 
book does not seem to bear out the suggestion. Every- 
where we meet with evidence of a powerful mind and a 
sober judgment ; but there are few traces of high originality 
or literary brilliancy. It is true that, in earlier life, Temple 
was fond of philosophy. He had a great belief in Kant, 
and started (jointly with Jowett) a translation of Hegel’s 
Logic, which both of them simultaneously abandoned, 
having arrived at the conclusion (so the story runs) that it 
was nonsense, though Canon Wilson tells us merely that 
‘as this work proceeded, Temple became less attracted to 
Hegel, and finally rejected his system, and went back to 
Kant” (I. p. 78 note). Temple had a strong sense of the 
necessity of thinking things out, and was an exceedingly 
honest searcher after truth. Under the influence of 
“ideal” Ward, he was, as an undergraduate, strongly attracted 
by the Tractarian movement. But there was always a 
difference between him and other Tractarians : he was never 
quite carried off his legs by “the movement.” And, after he 
became, theologically and politically, a Liberal (as it was 
then considered), the Tractarian influence had still left its 
mark upon him. He was at once too practical and too 
keen a thinker to be satisfied with the nebulosities of Stanley, 
or even of Jowett. He felt the need of strong and clear-cut 
convictions ; and he had a strong sense of the value of 
order and discipline, of Church observances and Church 
organisations. His views about such matters as Orders and 
the Sacraments were no longer those of a High Churchman ; 
but they were not those which are commonly associated 
either with Low or with Broad Churchmen. His opinions 
were settled early; and, though he was always open-minded, 
he, on the whole, adhered to them throughout life. He 
recognised, in a general way, the necessity of welcoming 
critical results ; but it may be doubted whether, in his later 
years, he kept pace with the progress of Biblical study, or 
realised the extent to which its results required the modifica- 
tion of traditional opinions. There is no reason to believe 
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that he would, in any case, have proved a great original 
thinker. Had he adopted a studious instead of an active 
career, he might well have been a learned theologian of the 
moderate-Conservative order, a rather less scholarly, and 
rather more philosophical and less cautious, Lightfoot. 

Asa bishop, Temple deliberately thought it his duty to 
be constructive rather than progressive in his utterances, to 
edify rather than to instruct. There was nothing dishonest 
about this policy; and he never, in the manner so easy to 
bishops, pretended to sympathise with views which he did 
not really hold. The mere fact that such a man, after the 
Essays and Reviews episode, became a bishop and Primate, 
and lived down his ecclesiastical unpopularity without 
any recantation, has no doubt helped the position of 
moderate Liberals in the Church of England, though it is 
impossible not to wish that he had attempted just a little 
more in the way of help and sympathy for the cause of 
theological re-construction, up to the point to which he 
personally felt its need. As it is, his best work for the 
Church of England was done in the practical sphere. Were 
there a few more of such men at the present day, dis- 
establishment would be the least of the evils which that 
Church might cease to fear. 

H. RasHDALL 
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HE new edition of Blake’s poetical works, lately 

published by the Clarendon Press, will be welcomed 
by every lover of English poetry. The volume is worthy of 
the great university under whose auspices it has been pro- 
duced, and of the great artist whose words it will help to 
perpetuate. Blake has been, hitherto, singularly unfortunate 
in his editors. With a single exception, every edition of 
his poems up to the present time has contained a multitude 
of textual errors which, in the case of any other writer of 
equal eminence, would have been well-nigh inconceivable. 
The great majority of these errors were not the result of 
accident: they were the result of deliberate falsification. 
Blake’s text has been emended and corrected and “im- 
proved,” so largely and so habitually, that there was a very 
real danger of its becoming permanently corrupted ; and 
this danger was all the more serious, since the work of 
mutilation was carried on to an accompaniment of fervent 
admiration of the poet. “It is not a little bewildering,” 
says Mr. Sampson, the present editor, “to find one great 
poet and critic extolling Blake for the ‘ glory of metre’ and 
‘the sonorous beauty of lyrical work’ in the two opening 
lyrics of the Songs of Experience, while he introduces into 
the five short stanzas quoted no less than seven emendations 
of his own, involving additions of syllables and important 
changes of meaning.” This is Procrustes admiring the 


1 The Poetical Works of William Blake. A new and verbatim text from the 
manuscript, engraved, and letter-press originals, with variorum readings and biblio- 
graphical notes and prefaces. By John Sampson, Librarian in the University of 
Liverpool. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1905. 

The Lyrical Poems of William Blake. Text by John Sampson, with an 
Introduction by Walter Raleigh. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1905. 
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exquisite proportions of his victim. As one observes the 
countless instances accumulated in Mr. Sampson’s notes, 
of the clippings and filings to which the free and spontane- 
ous expression of Blake’s genius has been subjected, one is 
reminded of a verse in one of his own lyrics, where he speaks 
of the beautiful garden in which 


“Priests in black gowns were walking their rounds, 


And binding with briers my joys and desires ; 


»”» 


and one cannot help hazarding the conjecture, that Blake’s 
prophetic vision recognised, in the lineaments of the “ priests 
in black gowns,” most of his future editors. Perhaps, 
though, if Blake’s prescience had extended so far as this, 
he would have taken a more drastic measure; and we 
shudder to think of the sort of epigram with which the 
editorial efforts of his worshippers might have been re- 
warded. 

The present edition, however, amply compensates for 
the past. Mr. Sampson gives us, in the first place, the 
correct and entire text of the poems, so printed as to afford 
easy reading to those who desire access to the text and 
nothing more. At the same time, in a series of notes and 
prefaces, he has provided an elaborate commentary, con- 
taining, besides all the variorum readings, a great mass of 
bibliographical and critical matter ; and, in addition, he has 
enabled the reader to obtain a clue through the labyrinth 
of Blake’s mythology, by means of ample quotations from 
those passages in the Prophetic Books, which throw light 
upon the obscurities of the poems. The most important 
Blake document —the Rossetti MS.— has been freshly 
collated, with the generous aid of the owner, Mr. W. A. 
White, to whom the gratitude of the public is due in no 
common measure ; and the long-lost Pickering MS.—the 
sole authority for some of the most mystical and absorbing 
of the poems—was, with deserved good fortune, discovered 
by Mr. Sampson in time for collation in the present edition. 
Thus there is hardly a line in the volume which has not 
been reproduced from an original, either written or engraved 
by the hand of Blake. Mr. Sampson’s minute and un- 
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grudging care, his high critical acumen, and the skill with 
which he has brought his wide knowledge of the subject 
to bear upon the difficulties of the text, combine to make 
his edition a noble and splendid monument of English 
scholarship. It will be long indeed before the poems of 
Blake cease to afford matter for fresh discussions and com- 
mentaries and interpretations ; but it is safe to predict that, 
so far as their form is concerned, they will henceforward 
remain unchanged. There will be no room for further 
editing. The work has been done by Mr. Sampson, once 
and for all. 

In the case of Blake, a minute exactitude of text is par- 
ticularly important, for more than one reason. Many of 
his effects depend upon subtle differences of punctuation 
and of spelling, which are too easily lost in reproduction. 
“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright,” is the ordinary version of 
one of his most celebrated lines. But in Blake’s original 
engraving the words appear thus—“ Tyger ! Tyger ! burning 
bright” ; and who can fail to perceive the difference ? 
Even more remarkable is the change which the omission of 
a single stop has produced in the last line of one of the 
succeeding stanzas of the same poem. 


“« And what shoulder, & what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? & what dread feet ?” 


So Blake engraved the verse ; and, as Mr. Sampson points 
out, “the terrible, compressed force” of the final line 
vanishes to nothing in the “languid punctuation” of sub- 
sequent editions :—“ What dread hand and what dread 
feet?” It is hardly an exaggeration to oo that the re- 
discovery of this line alone would have justified the appear- 
ance of the present edition. 

But these considerations of what may be called the 
mechanics of Blake’s poetry are not—important as they are 
—the only justification for a scrupulous adherence to his 
autograph text. Blake’s use of language was not guided by 
the ordinarily accepted rules of writing ; he allowed himself 
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to be trammelled, neither by prosody nor by grammar ; he 
wrote, with an extraordinary audacity, according to the 
mysterious dictates of his own strange and intimate con- 
ception of the beautiful and the just. Thus his compositions, 
amenable to no other laws than those of his own making, 
fill a unique place in the poetry of the world. They are 
the rebels and atheists of literature, or rather, they are the 
sanctuaries of an Unknown God ; and to invoke that deity 
by means of orthodox incantations is to run the risk of hell 
fire. Editors may punctuate afresh the text of Shakespeare 
with impunity, and even with advantage ; but add a comma 
to the text of Blake, and you put all Heaven inarage. You 
have laid your hands upon the Ark of the Covenant. Nor 
is this all. When once, in the case of Blake, the slightest 
deviation has been made from the authoritative version, it 
is hardly possible to stop there. The emendator is on an 
inclined plane which leads him inevitably from readjustments 
of punctuation to corrections of grammar, and from cor- 
rections of grammar to alterations of rhythm ; if he is in for 
a penny, he isin fora pound. The first poem in the Rossetti 
MS. may be adduced as one instance—out of the enormous 
number which fill Mr. Sampson’s notes—of the dangers of 
editorial laxity. 


“I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart ; 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! She doth depart.” 


This is the first half of the poem; and editors have been 
contented with an alteration of stops, and the change of 
“doth” into “did.” But their work was not over; they 
had, as it were, tasted blood ; and their version of the last 
four lines of the poem is as follows : 


‘Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly : 
He took her with a sigh.” 


Reference to the MS., however, shows that the last line 
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had been struck out by Blake, and another substituted in its 
place—a line which is now printed for the first time by 
Mr. Sampson. So that the true reading of the verse is : 


‘Soon as she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly— 
O! was no deny.” 


After these exertions, it must have seemed natural enough 
to Rossetti and his successors to print four other expunged 
lines as part of the poem, and to complete the business by 
clapping a title to their concoction—* Love’s Secret ”»—a 
title which there is no reason to suppose had ever entered 
the poet’s mind. 

Besides illustrating the shortcomings of his editors, this 
little poem is an admirable instance of Blake’s most per- 
sistent quality—his triumphant freedom from conventional 
restraints. His most characteristic passages are at once so 
unexpected and so complete in their effect, that the reader 
is moved by them, spontaneously, to some conjecture of 
“inspiration.” Professor Raleigh, indeed, in his interesting 
Introduction to a smaller edition of the poems, protests 
against such attributions of peculiar powers to Blake, or 
indeed to any other poet. ‘No man,” he says, “ destitute 
of genius, could live for a day.” But, even if we all agree 
to be inspired together, we must still admit that there are 
degrees of inspiration; if Mr. F’s aunt was a woman of 
genius, what are we to say of Hamlet? And Blake, in the 
hierarchy of the inspired, stands very high indeed. If one 
could strike an average among poets, it would probably be 
true to say that, so far as inspiration is concerned, Blake is 
to the average poet, as the average poet is to the man in the 
street. All poetry, to be poetry at all, must have the power 
of making one, now and then, involuntarily ejaculate : 
“ What made him think of that?” With Blake, one is 
asking the question all the time. 

Blake’s originality of manner was not, as has sometimes 
been the case, a cloak for platitude. What he has to say 
belongs no less distinctly to a mind of astonishing self- 
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dependence than his way of saying it. In English literature, 
as Professor Raleigh observes, he “ stands outside the regular 
line of succession.” All that he had in common with the 
great leaders of the Romantic Movement was an abhorrence 
of the conventionality and the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century; for the eighteenth century itself was hardly more 
alien to his spirit than that exaltation of Nature—the 
“Vegetable Universe,” as he called it—from which sprang 
the pantheism of Wordsworth and the paganism of Keats. 
“Nature is the work of the Devil,” he exclaimed one day ; 
“the Devil is in us as far as we are Nature.” There was. 
no part of the sensible world which, in his philosophy, was 
not impregnated with vileness. Even the “ ancient heavens ” 
were not, to his uncompromising vision, “ fresh and strong ” ; 
they were “writ with Curses from Pole to Pole,” and 
destined to vanish into nothingness with the triumph of the 
Everlasting Gospel. 

There are doubtless many to whom Blake is known 
simply as a charming and splendid lyrist, as the author of 
Infant “foy, and The Tiger, and the rest of the Songs of 
Innocence and Experience. ‘These poems show but faint traces 
of any system of philosophy; but, to a reader of the - 
Rossetti and Pickering MSS., the presence of a hidden and 
symbolic meaning in Blake’s words becomes obvious enough 
—a meaning which receives its fullest expression in the 
Prophetic Books. It was only natural that the extraordinary 
nature of Blake’s utterance in these latter works should have - 
given rise to the belief that he was merely an inspired idiot 
—a madman who happened to be able to write good verses. 
That belief, made finally impossible by Mr. Swinburne’s 
elaborate Essay, is now, happily, nothing more than a curiosity 
of literary history ; and indeed signs are not wanting that the 
whirligig of Time, which left Blake for so long in the 
Paradise of Fools, is now about to place him among the 
Prophets. Anarchy is the most fashionable of creeds ; and 
Blake’s writings, according to Professor Raleigh, contain a 
complete exposition of its doctrines. The same critic asserts 
that Blake was “ one of the most consistent of English poets 
and thinkers.” This is high praise indeed ; but there seems 
to be some ambiguity in it. It is one thing to give Blake 
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credit for that sort of consistency which lies in the repeated 
enunciation of the same body of beliefs throughout a large 
mass of compositions and over a long period of time, and 
which could never be possessed by a madman or an incoherent 
charlatan. It is quite another thing to assert that his 
doctrines form in themselves a consistent whole, in the 
sense in which that quality would be ordinarily attributed to 
a system of philosophy. Does Professor Raleigh mean to 
assert that Blake is, in this sense too, “consistent”? It is a 
little difficult to discover. Referring, in his Introduction, to 
Biake’s abusive notes on Bacon’s Essays, he speaks of — 


“The sentimental enthusiast, who worships all great 
men indifferently,” and who “finds himself in a dis- 
tressful position when his gods fall out among them- 
selves. His case,” Professor Raleigh wittily adds, “is 
not much unlike that of Terah, the father of Abraham, 
who (if the legend be true) was a dealer in idols among 
the Chaldees, and, coming home to his shop one day, 
after a brief absence, found that the idols had quarrelled, 
and the biggest of them had smashed the rest to atoms. 
Blake is a dangerous idol for any man to keep in his 
shop.” 


We wonder very much whether he is kept in Professor 
Raleigh’s. 

It seems clear, at any rate, that no claim for a “ consist- 
ency”’ which would imply freedom from self-contradiction 
can be validly made for Blake. His treatment of the prob- 
lem of evil is enough to show how very far he was from 
that clarity of thought without which even prophets are 
liable, when the time comes, to fall into disrepute. ‘* Plato,” 
said Blake, ‘knew of nothing but the virtues and vices, and 
good and evil. There is nothing in all that. . Everything 
is good in God’s eyes.” And this is the perpetual burden of 
his teaching. ‘‘ Satan’s empire is the empire of nothing” ; 
there is no such thing as evil—it is a mere “negation.” 
And the “moral virtues,” which attempt to discriminate 
between right and wrong, are the idlest of delusions; they 
are merely “allegories and dissimulations,’ they “do not 
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exist.” Such was one of the most fundamental of Blake’s 
doctrines ; but it requires only a superficial acquaintance 
with his writings to recognise that their whole tenour is an 
implicit contradiction of this very belief. Every page he 
wrote contains a moral exhortation ; bad thoughts and bad 
feelings raised in him a fury of rage and indignation which 
the bitterest of satirists never surpassed. His epigrams on 
Reynolds are master-pieces of virulent abuse ; the punish- 
ment which he devised for Klopstock—his impersonation 
of “ flaccid fluency and devout sentiment ”—is unprintable ; 
as for those who attempt to enforce moral laws, they shall 
be “cast out,” for they “crucify Christ with the head 
downwards.” The contradiction is indeed glaring. ‘There 
is no such thing as wickedness,” Blake says in effect, “‘ and 
you are wicked if you think there is.” If it is true that 
evil does not exist, all Blake’s denunciations are so much 
empty chatter; and, on the other hand, if there is a real 
distinction between good and bad, if everything, in fact, is 
not good in God’s eyes,—then why not say so? Really 
Blake, as politicians say, “‘ cannot have it both ways.” 

But, of course, his answer to all this is simple enough. 
To judge him according to the light of reason is to make an 
appeal toa tribunal whose jurisdiction he had always refused 
to recognise as binding. In fact, to Blake’s mind, the laws 
of reason were nothing but a horrible phantasm deluding 
and perplexing mankind, from whose clutches it is the 
business of every human soul to free itself as speedily as 
possible. Reason is the “spectre” of Blake’s mythology, 
that spectre, which, he says, 


*‘ Around me night and day 
Like a wild beast guards my way.” 


It is a malignant spirit, for ever struggling with the 
‘“‘Emanation,” or imaginative side of man, whose triumph 
is the supreme end of the universe. Ever since the da 
when, in his childhood, Blake had seen God’s forehead at 
the window, he had found in imaginative vision the only 
reality and the only good. He beheld the things of this 
world “not with, but through, the eye”: 
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“‘ With my inward Eye, ’tis an old Man grey, 
With my outward, a Thistle across my way.” 


It was to the imagination, and the imagination alone, 
that Blake yielded the allegiance of his spirit. His attitude 
towards reason was the attitude of the mystic; and it 
involved an inevitable dilemma. He never could, in truth, 
quite shake himself free of his “spectre” ; struggle as he 
would, he could not escape altogether from the employment 
of the ordinary forms of thought and speech; he is 
constantly arguing, as if argument were really a means of 
approaching the truth; he was subdued to what he 
worked in. As in his own poem, he had, somehow or 
other, been locked into a crystal cabinet—the world of the 
senses and of reason—a gilded, artificial, gimcrack dwelling, 
after ‘the wild” where he had danced so merrily before. 


**T strove to seize the inmost Form 
With ardour fierce and hands of flame, 
But burst the Crystal Cabinet, 
And like a Weeping Babe became— 


A weeping Babe upon the wild . . .” 


To be able to lay hands upon “the inmost form,” one 
must achieve the impossible; one must be inside and 
outside the crystal cabinet at the same time. But Blake 
was not to be turned aside by such considerations. He 
would have it both ways; and whoever demurred was 
crucifying Christ with the head downwards. 

Besides its unreasonableness, there is an even more 
serious objection to Blake’s mysticism—and indeed to all 
mysticism: its lack of humanity. The mystic’s creed— 
even when arrayed in the wondrous and ecstatic beauty 
of Blake’s verse—comes upon the ordinary man, in the 
rigidity of its uncompromising elevation, with a shock 
which is terrible, and almost cruel. The sacrifices which 
it demands are too vast, in spite of the divinity of what it 
has to offer. What shall it profit a man, one is tempted to 
exclaim, if he gain his own soul, and lose the whole world? 
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The mystic ideal is the highest of all; but it has no breadth. 
The following lines express, with a simplicity and an 
intensity of inspiration which he never surpassed, Blake’s 
conception of that ideal : 


“‘& Throughout all Eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me. 
As our dear Redeemer said : 
‘This the Wine, & this the Bread.’ ” 


It is easy to imagine the sort of comments to which 
Voltaire, for instance, with his “wracking wheel” of 
sarcasm and common-sense, would have subjected such lines 
as these. His criticism would have been irrelevant, because 
it would never have reached the heart of the matter at 
issue; it would have been based upon no true under- 
standing of Blake’s words. But that they do admit of a 
real, an unanswerable criticism, it is difficult to doubt. 
Charles Lamb, perhaps, might have made it ; incidentally, 
indeed, he has. ‘Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, 
and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, and society, 
and the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fireside con- 
versations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itse/f” 
—do these things form no part of your Eternity ? 

The truth is plain: Blake was an intellectual drunkard. 
His words come down to us in a rapture of broken fluency 
from impossible intoxicated heights. His spirit soared 
above the empyrean ; and, even as it soared, it stumbled in 
the gutter of Felpham. His lips brought forth, in the 
same breath, in the same inspired utterance, the Auguries 
of Innocence and the epigrams on Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He was in no condition to chop logic, or to take heed of 
the existing forms of things. In the imaginary portrait of 
himself, prefixed to Professor Raleigh’s volume, we can see 
him, as he appeared to his own “ inward eye,” staggering 
between the abyss and the star of Heaven, his limbs cast 
abroad, his head thrown back in an ecstasy of intoxication, 
so that, to the frenzy of his rolling vision, the whole 
universe is upside down. We look, and, as we gaze at the 
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strange image and listen to the marvellous melody, we are 
almost tempted to go and do likewise. 

But it is not as a prophet, it is as an artist, that Blake 
deserves the highest honours and the most enduring fame. 
In spite of his hatred of the “ vegetable universe,” his poems 
possess the inexplicable and spontaneous quality of natural 
objects ; they are more like the works of Heaven than the 
works of man. They have, besides, the two most obvious 
characteristics of Nature—loveliness and power. In some 
of his lyrics there is an exquisite simplicity, which seems, 
like a flower or a child, to be unconscious of itself. In his 
poem of The Birds—to mention, out of many, perhaps a less 
known instance—it is not the poet that one hears, it is the 
birds themselves. 





“*O thou summer’s harmony, 
I have lived and mourned for thee ; 
Each day I mourn along the wood, 


And night hath heard my sorrows loud.” 


In his other mood—the mood of elemental force—Blake 
produces effects which are unique in literature. His 
mastery of the mysterious suggestions which lie concealed 
in words is complete. 





‘“* He who torments the Chafer’s Sprite 
Weaves a Bower in endless Night.” | 


— 


What dark and terrible visions the last line calls up! 
And, with the aid of this control over the secret springs of 
language, he is able to produce in poetry those vast and | 
vague effects of gloom, of foreboding, and of terror, which 
seem to be proper to music alone. Sometimes his words 
are heavy with the doudtful horror of an approaching ; 
thunderstorm : | 


“The Guests are scattered thro’ the land, 
For the Eye altering alters all ; 
The Senses roll themselves in fear, 
And the flat Earth becomes a Ball ; 
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The Stars, Sun, Moon, all shrink away, 
A desart vast without a bound, 

And nothing left to eat or drink, 

And a dark desart all around.” 


And sometimes Blake invests his verses with a sense of 
nameless and infinite ruin, such as one feels when the drum 
and the violin mysteriously come together, in one of 


Beethoven’s Symphonies, to predict the annihilation of 
worlds : 


“ On the shadows of the Moon, 
Climbing through Night’s highest noon : 
In Time’s Ocean falling, drowned : 
In Aged Ignorance profound, 
Holy and cold, I clipp’d the Wings 
Of all Sublunary Things. . . 
But when once [ did descry 
The Immortal Man that cannot Die, 
Thro’ evening shades I haste away 
To close the Labours of my Day. 
The Door of Death I open found, 
And the Worm Weaving in the Ground : 
Thou’rt my Mother, from the Womb ; 
Wife, Sister, Daughter, to the Tomb : 
Weaving to Dreams the Sexual strife, 


And weeping over the Web of Life.” 


Such music is not to be lightly mouthed by mortals ; 
for us, in our weakness, a few strains of it, now and then, 
amid the murmur of ordinary converse, are enough. For 
Blake’s words will always be strangers on this earth ; they 
could only fall with familiarity from the lips of his own 
Gods : 

‘“‘ above Time’s troubled fountains, 
On the great Atlantic Mountains, 
In my Golden House on high.” 


They belong to the language of Los and Rahab and 
Enitharmon ; and their mystery is revealed for ever in the 
land of the Sunflower’s desire. 


G. L. STRACHEY 
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HEN an Oxford scholar and an artist, skilful alike 

with pen and pencil, describes his impressions of 

travel in a land whose natural magic is only equalled by the 
romance of its history, the result is a book which those who 
have followed the same pilgrim on his path to Rome will 
welcome with eagerness. And they will not be disappointed. 
In Africa Mr. Belloc is an even more fascinating guide than 
he is in Europe ; his impressions are more keen and sting- 
ing, as though a clearer atmosphere had sharpened his 
perceptions ; his sketches show even greater skill in emphasis- 
ing the essentials, and in suggesting by adroit omission an 
infinite variety of details for the mood of each spectator to 
supply for itself; while the whole series of pictures is formed 
into a unity by the thread of history which holds them 
together, and gives to each its significance. | 
The main thesis of Mr. Belloc’s Algerian studies is, that 
the Maghreb illustrates, with peculiar clearness, the ever- 
lasting conflict of East and West. By race, he maintains, 
the land belongs to Europe. Twice it was conquered by 
Asia, first by the Phoenicians, next by the Arabs; in the 
interval between the two conquests, it was governed by 
Rome ; and it is the work of the modern world to bring 
it back into the Roman tradition. It is probable that the 
Berbers were, as Mr. Belloc is never tired of repeating, akin 
to the Aryan peoples of Europe ; though it is doubtful 
whether many ethnologists will adopt his belief that Barbary 
was the original home of the Aryans. It is also true, that 
the Phoenicians were an Oriental people, who founded in 











1 Esto Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By H. Belloc. London: 
Duckworth and Co., 1906. 
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North Africa a power that was essentially alien and hostile 
to European ideas. The materialism of Carthage was 
relieved only by a religion more gloomy and revolting than 
materialism itself. In spite of their close contact with the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians proved themselves impervious to 
Hellenism ; that is the touchstone by which ancient and 
modern alike must be tested. The Romans passed the test ; 
and it is Rome’s glory that she dug the channels by which 
the Waters of Life were conveyed to the still barbarous 
West, and were transmitted to posterity. But the Cartha- 
ginian nature lacked the spiritual affinities which made the 
Roman respond so readily to the appeal of the Greek. 
Petrified in its hard casing of gold, immeshed in the obscene 
coils of its religion, the Carthaginian worm could never 
break from its chrysalis and take wings at the breath that 
brought spring to the world. So that, neither admiration 
for the genius of Carthaginian heroes, nor indignation at the 
meanness and perfidy of Rome, should blind us to the fact 
that, in this life-and-death struggle for the mastery of the 
Mediterranean, the better cause was triumphant. 

But, though we recognise the value of the victory which 
secured the ascendency of Hellenism, this should not lead us 
to belittle the achievements of the conquered Phoenicians, 
nor to falsify history to their detriment. Mr. Belloc seems 
inclined to do both these things. Writing of the Semitic 
race, he says : 


“ To no other family of men has toil appeared to be 
a curse save to that of which the Phoenicians were 
members ; nor are fatigues tolerable to that family save 
those endured in acquiring the possessions of others, 
and in levying that toll which cunning can always 
gather from mere industry.” 


To represent the middle-man, whose enterprise is no less 

essential to the production of wealth than is the arm of the 

artisan or the brain of the inventor, as merely living on the 

labour of others, is a grotesque fallacy at all times ; but its 

grotesqueness is infinitely enhanced when applied to the 

people who, as Mr. Belloc admits, visited every sea before 
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the Greeks, circumnavigated Africa, and brought the wealth 
of Britain and the Baltic to the markets of the Mediterranean. 
Nor is it true to represent the Phoenicians as simply middle- 
men. The industries of Tyre and Sidon were famous 
throughout the ancient world; and their citizens filled the 
Mediterranean, not merely with trading stations, but with 
factories whose waste products can still be seen, on promon- 
tory and islet, to testify to their founders’ industry. 

The same prejudice leads Mr. Belloc, when treating of 
the Punic Wars, to paint Carthage blacker and the Italians 
in brighter colours than history warrants. It is not true to 
represent the Carthaginian people as indifferent to their 
country’s interests and honour, in servile obedience to their 
aristocratic rulers. The great movement which sent 
Hamilcar to Spain, and Hannibal to the gates of Rome, 
came from the Carthaginian populace. It is not true as 
Mr. Belloc says (p. 35) that the aristocracy “ had determined 
upon a final defeat of Rome.” On the contrary, the aris- 
tocracy had done nothing, when Rome brutally broke the 
peace in order to wrest Sardinia from Carthage. In its desire 
for peace at any price, the aristocracy had made concession 
after concession to its insatiable and unscrupulous enemy ; it 
was the Carthaginian people, disgusted with its government’s 
incompetence and cowardice, that placed Hamilcar in the 
position to construct, unthwarted by the oligarchy at home, 
a new Empire in Spain, and a new army with which once 
more to contest the supremacy with Rome. The Phoeni- 
cians certainly were not a warlike people; their prime object 
was to win wealth by commerce and the industries of peace. 
Hence they retired so readily from the Aegean before the 
aggressive competition of the Greeks. But, when their 
rivals pursued them even into the western waters, and when 
it became clear that, without war, their commerce would 
pass from them for ever, then the Phoenicians rallied, and, 
under the leadership of Carthage, showed, as others have 
done, that a “nation of shopkeepers” is not incapable of 
Empire or military greatness. For centuries they waged 
war against Greek expansion westwards, and, though again 
and again defeated, maintained their position on the whole. 
Africa, Western. Sicily, the chief trade of the Spanish coast, 
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were successfully held against the Greeks ; and, at the time 
when Rome at last stretched out her hands to grasp the 
island which had so long been the battle-ground of Greek 
and Carthaginian, the latter had got the upper hand so far, 
that the greater part of Sicily was now hers, and her navies 
were threatening the Greeks of Italy itself. To describe 
the long and desperate wars which Carthage waged with 
Gelo, Dionysius, Agathocles, and Pyrrhus, by saying that 
she “ wrangled with the Greek colonies” (p. 32), is an abuse 
of language caused, but not justified, by the author’s tendency 
to depreciate the achievements of the Semites. 

The obverse of the same bias is seen in Mr. Belloc’s 
exaggeration of the unity of Italy in the war against Han- 
nibal. One chief reason for Hannibal’s failure he finds in 
“the solidarity of the Western blood ” (p. 35), in the spirit 
of the defence made by the Europeans whom “an abhor- 
rence of this alien blood welded together.” Asa matter of 
fact, nearly all the peoples of Italy went over to Hannibal, 
except the Latin colonies: the Gauls in the North, the Sabel- 
lians of central and southern Italy, and many of the Greek 
colonies, so far forgot “the solidarity of Western blood ” as 
to desert Rome for the standard of the abhorred alien— 
unless Mr. Belloc denies Western blood and the title of 
European to Gaul, Samnite, and Greek. Hannibal was con- 
quered, not by the anti-Semitism of the Europeans, but by 
Rome’s skill in attaching her colonies and a section of her 
conquered kinsmen in loyalty to herself. Nor is the final 
destruction of Carthage to be explained on the ground that 
“there was something in the temper of Asia that was 
intolerable to the Western people.” Such antipathies are 
the growth of another tradition. ‘The Roman moneyed men 
razed Carthage and Corinth to the ground at the same time ; 
and for the same reason, that they coveted their commerce, 
and thought destruction the simplest way to get rid of a 
trade rival. Fear of the great recuperative power shown 
by Carthage was, no doubt, one factor which determined 
the Roman government to let the capitalists have their 
way. The ill-success of Roman arms in Spain, the incom- 
petence of the generals and the cowardice and unruliness of 
the troops, were showing all too clearly the decadence of 
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Rome's military power. Any really vigorous and civil- 
ised enemy would have been a serious danger to the Empire 
at that time ; and cowardice suggested the wisdom of fore- 
stalling all possibility of such danger, by annihilating the 
one State that still showed a sound vitality. But it was 
greed and self-distrust, and no mere insane racial prejudice, 
that led Rome to drive the ploughshare over the site where 
Carthage had once stood. 

With regard to this great phase of African history, then, 
Mr. Belloc’s account suffers partly from an undue deprecia- 
tion of the qualities and achievements of the Phoenicians 
generally, and of the Carthaginians in particular, and partly 
from reading modern prejudices into a past to which they 
were quite foreign, with the result that the nature of the 
resistance to Hannibal is misunderstood, and the motives of 
Rome’s destruction of her rival are misinterpreted. 

In dealing with the civilising work of Rome, on the 
other hand, Mr. Belloc shows generosity and sympathy, 
witness his estimate of Roman methods in this fine tribute 
to the French : 


“They have done the Latin thing. First they have 
designed, then organised, then built, then ploughed ; 
and their wealth has come last.” 


Something might have been said about conquest, 
certainly ; otherwise the definition is complete and just. 
But in this section of his work too, Mr. Belloc’s partisan- 
ship appears to mislead him. He is anxious to show that 
what he calls “the Faith,” is the true continuator of the 
work of Rome ; that “the Faith,” so far from being hostile 
to the aspirations of Pagan Rome, actually helped towards 
their realisation, and has worked through the Middle Ages, 
and is working at this day, to restore the Empire and to do 
“the Latin thing.” In order to maintain this view, he has 
to ignore the overwhelming proofs of the decline of Roman 
society from the time of the Antonines onwards. All the 
evidence shows that, in all material things, Rome began to 
lose her power in the second century, that, from this time 
forward, the military spirit died rapidly, that local patriot- 
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ism and the power of self-government were disappearing, 
that the central government, for all the desperate expedients 
of a Diocletian, became more and more incompetent to 
animate the unwieldy mass of the now disorganised Empire, 
that in all the civilised lands the population continually de- 
creased, that fields and vineyards went out of cultivation and 
grass grew in the markets of cities once famous and popu- 
lous, that the Empire leant more and more on hired bar- 
barians to guard her frontiers, and sought to replenish the 
dwindling numbers of her subjects by settling hordes of 
German serfs in provinces once filled with a free, civilised, 
and numerous population. All these processes can be seen 
clearly at work from the Age of the Antonines. The 
nearer we come to the time when the Empire became 
Christian, the more marked do the signs of decay become ; 
and after the adoption of the New Faith, the decadence 
is still swifter and still more universal. Mr. Belloc either 
ignores all this evidence of decay, or explains it away as due 
to “the violent self-criticism which accompanies vitality ” 
(p. 81), and proceeds to make the astonishing statement : 


‘“‘ There is hardly a town whose physical history we 
can trace that did not expand especially towards the 
close of that time” (ze. the fourth century). ‘There 
was hardly an industry or a class (notably the officials) 
that had not, by an accumulation of experience, grown 
to create, upon a larger and a larger scale, its peculiar 
contribution to the State.” 


One wonders how it was that an Empire so well 
organised, prosperous, and progressive, was so soon and so 
easily over-run by what Mr. Belloc calls “ the few barbarians 
of the fifth century,” and that the capital of the. Empire 
itself was captured by a handful of Goths at the very 
zenith of its greatness. But of course that is not history ; 
Mr. Belloc holds a brief and, where the argument. is 
against him, he has recourse to bluff. Christianity was 
the antithesis of all that made Rome great. The pride 
of life, the mastery over material things, the wisdom of 
this world, the love of power and pre-eminence—all these 
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things were dross to the Christian ; and, long before the 
New Creed was accepted, they had begun to lose their 


value for the Pagans themselves. As Mr. Belloc finely 
puts it : 


“the vague overwhelming and perhaps insoluble 
problems which concern not a city but the whole 
world, the discovery of human doom and of the 
nature and destiny of the soul, these occupied such 
minds as would in an earlier time have bent them- 
selves to simpler and more feasible tasks than the search 
after finality.” 


That is a true statement of the spiritual condition of 
Roman society in and after the second century. Men’s 
thoughts were turning more and more away from this 
world to the life beyond the grave. In the process, the 
whole order of values, on whose matter-of-course acceptance 
the Roman system rested, became inverted. The Empire 
made terms with the enemy, and, by adopting, came to 
some extent to control his creed, and at least to check 
its disintegrating power. But the forces which led Rome 
to turn from her worldliness to a religion which denied 
the world, continued to work after the religion had made 
alliance with the world. Rome’s course henceforward lay 
along the resultant of the two divergent forces that con- 
trolled her, the Church and the Empire; and that course 
led to her ruin. But the Church survived; and the work 
of the Empire could not be resumed until what Mr. 
Belloc calls “‘ the most sudden and the most inexplicable 
of our revolutions” occurred, and the Reformation and the 
Renaissance once more broke the spell of the Church, 
and allowed men to turn again to the organisation of this 
world. 

It is now at last possible that we may see Africa brought 
back to the Roman tradition. But if that consummation 
takes place, it will be for reasons the opposite of those 
assigned by Mr. Belloc. He apportions Tunis and Tripoli 
to Italy, Algiers to France, and Morocco to Spain; and he 
finds the mainspring of this civilising movement in the 
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growing union of Europe in the Faith, after the paralysis 
of three centuries caused by the Reformation. But if so, if 
it is the Faith that spurs France and Italy to organise and 
exploit Africa, it is odd that both France and Italy should 
have waited till they have passed so far from the dominion 
of the Faith; and it is significant that, at the very time 
when France is taking a step forward in her civilising 
mission abroad, she is strengthening her spiritual freedom 
against the Faith at home. It is also significant, that the 
one disappointment which seems likely to befall Mr. Belloc 
will come from that country which has remained most loyal 
to the Faith. The Romanisation of Morocco may be wrought 
by France, or by some slow European Concert. It will not 
be wrought by Spain, unless Spain changes too. 
N. Wepp 


SENTIMENTALIST OR TIGER?’ 


HIS little book has a two-fold value. In the first 

place, it sets out the leading facts and describes the 
successive stages of Napoleon’s early years, in a succinct but 
readable form. Secondly, it holds a brief, and makes out a 
strong case for the theory that Napoleon as a youth was 
unselfish, affectionate, idealist, genuinely liberal and 
republican, and that sentiment, in the better sense of the 
word, was the foundation of his character and the motive 
of his actions. ‘The inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
this hypothesis takes piquancy from the notorious fact that, 
whatever he was in youth, in middle age Napoleon was the 
exact opposite of all these things. Grosser materialist, 
egoist, and cynic, never swayed the destinies of men. 


1 The Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon. By Oscar Browning. London : 
John Lane, 1906. 
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It will be enough to take one example of the later 
Napoleon from Mr. Browning’s book (p. 82): The 
Emperor, on being informed by Laplace that the latter had 
lost his daughter, replied: “‘ You, a geometrician, submit 
this event to your calculus; and you will find that it equals 
zero.” This speech, Mr. Browning declares, “does not 
belong to the life or character of the young Napoleon.” 
As his brother Joseph said: “ Ah! the glorious Emperor 
will never indemnify me for Napoleon, whom I loved so 
well, and whom I should like to meet again, as I knew him 
in 1786, if there is indeed a meeting in the Elysian Fields” 
(p. 102). 

It is the theme of this book to show that there actually 
was such a “young Napoleon,” loved, not only by his 
family, but by many devoted friends, and loving them 
again, generous, liberal, poetical, and patriotic in his 
devotion, first to Corsica and then to revolutionary France. 

But, before consenting to believe in the existence of this 
early Napoleon, let us hear the Devil’s Advocate, no less a 
pleader than Taine himself, who has argued with graphic 
force, in the first chapter of his Régime Moderne, that 
there never was more than one Napoleon, the Corsican 
Tiger: 


‘“‘ Démesuré en tout, mais encore plus étrange, non 
seulement il est hors ligne, mais il est hors cadre ; par 
son tempérament, ses instincts, ses facultés, son imagin- 
ation, ses passions, sa morale, il semble fondu dans un 
moule a part, composé d’un autre métal que ses con- 
citoyens et ces contemporains. Manifestement, ce 
nest ni un Francais, ni un homme du XVIII‘ 
siecle; il appartient a une autre race et a un autre 
Ma 
Age. 


And the race to which he belonged, says Taine, was a 
cross between the vengeful Corsican and the no less vengeful 
Italian nobles of the time of Dante and Machiavel ; his age 
was the barbarous middle age which had been prolonged in 
that little island of the vendetta. ‘The Bonapartes had 
migrated from the warlike streets of the medieval Italian 
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cities, to the island where the blood-feud lived on after it 
had been suppressed on the main land. 


‘ Ainsi, juste au moment ou Iénergie, l’ambition, 
la forte et libre seve du moyen Age commence a 
décroitre, puis a tarir dans la tige mere qui s’étiole, 
une petite branche détachée va prendre racine dans 
une ile non moins italienne, mais presque barbare, 
parmi les institutions, les moeurs, et les passions du 
premier moyen Age, dans une atmosphere sociale assez 
rude pour lui conserver toute sa vigueur et toute son 
dprete.” 


Hence, according to Taine, Napoleon was sullen, self- 
centred, “ very proud, revengeful, ambitious” during all his 
boyhood and youth. Even the generous trait of patriotism 
to Corsica, Taine looks at solely from the point of view of 
his hostility to the conquering French. 


“A Brienne, il ne fréquente pas ses camarades, il 
évite de jouer avec eux, il s’enferme pendant les récré- 
ations dans la bibliotheque, il ne s’épanche qu’avec 
Bourrienne et par des explosions haineuses : ‘Je ferai 
a tes Francais tout le mal que je pourrai.’” 


Now Mr. Browning brings facts to show that Napoleon 
was not morose and self-centred in boyhood and youth, 
except during the period at Brienne, and that there his 
seclusion and pride were due, partly to his love of Corsica 
and generous anger with her French conquerors, and partly 
to the nasty ways of his schoolmates, and the peculiarly 
odious combination of frequent religious services with 
immorality, which was the rule in French schools before 
the Revolution. If we can imagine a young Boer brought 
up in a bad house in an English Public School, it would be 
no proof of want of generosity and expansiveness on his part 
if he kept himself to himself, and occasionally talked against 
England while he was sixteen; and the same boy might, if 
great events occurred, become a patriotic Englishman and 
English Liberal at twenty (as Napoleon, according to Mr. 
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Browning, became a patriotic Frenchman and French 
Revolutionist). 

Apart from his sulkiness at Brienne, he seems to have 
had a very pleasant record in youth, of friendships, kind- 
nesses done and ideals pursued—at least if Mr. Browning 
has not overstated the case. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing, if not the safest, evidence, is his own account of his 
philosophy of life, which the young artillery officer put 
down on paper in 1791, when competing for a prize offered 
by the Academy of Lyons for a philosophic essay. He 
writes in praise of sensibility. ‘‘ Better be an enthusiast, a 
man of passions, than a man without sensibility.” The 
modern Attila proceeds to coo as gently as any sucking 
dove. He tells us of— 


“the delights of life, of sweet gratitude, of tender 
respect, of sincere friendship. These are the real 
pleasures of life; and they are greater if you have a 
wife and children. If your soul was as burning as the 
furnace of Etna; if you have a father, a wife, and 
children, you never need be afraid of the weariness of 
life. Thus by sentiment we enjoy ourselves, nature, 
our country, and the men who surround us” (p. 149). 


And here is the destined slayer of Palm and Hofer in 
another, but equally praiseworthy vein : 


** All tyrants will doubtless go to hell; but their 
slaves will go there also; for, after the crime of 
oppressing a nation, the crime of suffering oppression 
is the most monstrous ” (p. 150). 


The writer of this essay was either a simple soul, or a 
very artful one for his years ! 

The doubtful problem of the young Napoleon’s character 
must turn largely on whether we believe that in penning 
these words the candidate was merely writing his prize essay 
on the approved Rousseau model of his day, as M. Taine 
assumes (Régime Moderne, p. 11), or whether, as Mr. Brown- 
ing prefers to think (p. 153), he was pouring forth his soul. 
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Are these sentimentalities of the same quality as the St. 
Helena pose, “ when he strikes for his pathetic sublime ”? 
To my ear the early sentiment has not quite so metallic a 
twang. 

And, indeed, though the feelings expressed seem to have 
been natural to the essayist at the moment of his writing, he 
himself is under no delusion that they will last long. They 
are not a religion to guide life, but an emotion natural to 
youth, as he himself goes on to say. The young sentiment- 
alist tells us, in so many words, that the generous passions 
are natural to youth, as ambition and egoism are natural to 
ripening years! ‘‘ The lover grown to manhood is mastered 
by ambition.” And, again, he writes (p. 151): 


“What then is love? The feeling of his weakness 
with which a solitary and isolated man is soon pene- 
trated, the sentiment at once of his impotence and his 
immortality ; the soul concentrates itself, doubles itself, 
fortifies itself, the delicious tears of passion flow—this 
is love. Observe the young man, thirteen years of 
age—he loves his friends as he will love his mistress at 
twenty. Egoism is of later birth. At forty a man 
loves his fortune, at eighty himself.” 


So there we have the youthful Bonaparte’s speculations 
as to the stages of human development, an account which 
would fully explain his own career, if we allow for a pre- 
cociously early development of the fortune-loving and 
self-loving instincts. There is no question of principle ; 
what is right to do, does not concern him. It is only a 
question of nature; what one must do. There is then some- 
thing fatalistic in his attitude to those cosmic forces which 
he sees moulding and swaying men, as the tide sways the 
sea-weed. Now he loves his friends; in a few years he will 
love his mistress ; yet a few more years, and he will love 
power. Such is his own prophecy of the inevitable course ! 
And so indeed it happened, unless we accept Taine’s un- 
necessary hypothesis, that his youthful affections and 
sentimentalities were, like his republicanism, an hypocritical 
condescension to the fashion of his time. But may we not 
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rather think that, though he had little power of literary 
expression, this young Titan felt the urgings of mother 
Nature who bore him—the melancholies, the passions, the 
tenderness—feeling these with the whole gigantic force of 
his mighty self, not from affectation or design, still less from 
principle, but by nature. 

“‘See the sun set on the sea,” he writes, “ melancholy 
will overcome you, you will abandon yourself to it; the 
melancholy of Nature cannot be resisted” (p. 148). These 
words, when we consider who wrote them, suggest a theme 
for the poet, a picture for the artist. Grander far than the 
half-theatrical folding of the arms on the St. Helena rock 
with one eye asquint on the admiring world, is this earlier 
figure of the handsome, dark-faced, young archangel, not 
yet fallen, and not yet known among men, standing on the 
shore of his island home, brooding, with his giant’s share of 
melancholy, over the gilded western waters, questioning the 
unknown forces from whose lap he had come forth—on 
what sad doubtful destiny ? It is at least not an impossible 
thesis, that a sensitive, grandiose, unprincipled nature like 
this, should have sought solace, first in tenderness, affection, 
love of liberty, and, after a while, in mere lust for power, 
hungry, material, and senseless, but not so ignoble as the 
frenzied finance of our own day. 

The last essay in the C/o of Anatole France, is an 
imaginative study of Napoleon at the time of his return 
from Egypt, which may be read as a study in the period of 
transition, when he was ceasing to find solace for his 
melancholy questionings of the sunset, in the ideals of love, 
friendship, generosity, and beginning instead to find solace 
in power. 


“Your Byron,” said our great Scotch pathologist, 
“publishes his Sorrows of Lord George, in verse and in 
prose, and copiously otherwise; your Bonaparte repre- 
sents his Sorrows of Napoleon opera, in an all too 
stupendous style: with music of cannon-volleys, and 
murder-shrieks of the world ; his stage lights are the 
fires of Conflagration ; his rhyme and recitative are the 
tramp of embattled hosts and sounds of falling cities.” 
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So Taine may be wrong. Napoleon was, perhaps, not a 
tiger, but a lost soul, which implies that he once had a soul 
to lose. In that case we take off our hats to the Black 
Adversary for securing one of the biggest prizes. But there 
have been souls yet bigger than Napoleon, who have been 


saved from the fanged clutch. 
G. M. TREVELYAN 





[— we desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 


Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it ts 
desired to notice. 
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